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America’s great- 
est naturalist- 


philosopher 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


“THE man who believed in } 
doing what he wanted’ 


—a homely, cantanker- 
ous, shrewd and witty 
Yankee, called an idler 
by his fellow townsmen 
because he figured his 
time was too valuable to 
waste in making money. 


—whose problem was 
our problem, “to live 
deep and suck out all the 
marrow of life,” and who 
solved it triumphantly. 


“CLEARLY the best 
biography of Thoreau, 
and may well prove to be 
its author’s calling card 
on posterity.” — Howard 
Mumford Jones in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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0 THOREAU, ites by Henry 
Seidel Canby, $3.75 


O THE WORKS OF THOREAU, 
edited by Mr. Canby, $5.00 


0 The two books, boxed, $8.75 
0 Autographed, numbered, lim- 
ed edition of THOREAU, 
Charge my acct. .... C.O.D.... 
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FOR QUICK 
IDENTIFICATION AND 
MORE PLEASANT SEEING 


Leading bird students, like explorers, 
fliers and sportsmen, recognize in the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular the instru- 
ment best suited to their use. For it 
offers high light-gathering power and 
critical sharpness of image that renders 
detail clearly—and its precision opti- 
cal system is easy on the eyes, makes 
seeing comfortable, even after long 
periods of use. Informative catalog 
and bird-study folder available on re- 
quest. Bausch & Lomb, 160 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Above, Bausch & Lomb 8-power, 30 
mm. Zephyr-Light Binocular, 162 
ounces, $90. 


BAUSCH)& LOMB 
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THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 
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The Obligation Grows 


Fo Americans the months and years ahead hold out prospects 
more demanding than any we have known since the period of the 
Revolution. Our dearest traditions, our too-complacent security, are 
threatened with appalling suddenness. Much substance that we can 
ill spare must go into bulwarks of defense. It is at least gratifying 
that few shrink from the challenge and that the people of the United 
States face new sacrifice with a willingness that would have been 
unthinkable before swift calamity overtook so great a proportion 
of mankind. 

The emphasis today is upon ‘human needs,’ whether applying to 
the relief of suffering or to preparation against its spread. This is 
as it should be. But we must not for a moment forget that the con- 
servation of natural resources, the responsibility of preserving the 
irreplaceable native plants and animals, the maintenance of a bal- 
anced nature, the educational program that accounts for whatever 
wisdom we now possess in the appreciation of the heritage no man 
created, are among the deepest of human needs. Their cost is trifling 
in comparison with temporary tasks that we have now assumed, 
but their importance is as urgent as it is endless. 

In the last war the Dust Bowl was born, a product of impatience 
and shortsightedness. Vigilance is required to forestall similar mis- 
takes in the difficult times to come. Conservation, with all that it 
implies, grows doubly important in the intervals that try the souls 
of nations, for it is then too easy for all but the initiated to see a 
thousand ends that seem more immediate. But in the timeless field 
that is close to our hearts there stands always the specter of damage 
which may prove irreparable. No man can recall a lost species, and 
the return to health of ruined soil or a polluted river system may have 
to be measured in terms of a score of human generations. 

Man’s need of nature increases in direct ratio with the stress of 
his human relations. The chief problem of preparedness remains 
always within ourselves. The joy of our avocation, the relaxation 
of tension, the peace of mind and health of body that accrue from 
intelligent appreciation of the outdoor world are surely essential 
factors in the solution of this problem and in building the winning 
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AVIAN ARROGANCE 
is typified by this Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
To his brood he brings a smilax berry. 
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Birding Below the Line 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


O COUNTRY working alone can 

insure adequate protection for its 
wild birds, for feathered voyagers have 
no knowledge of national frontiers. 
Bird protection is an international 
problem. 

On September 24, 1939, I saw a native 
hunter in Brazil shoot a Lesser Yellow- 
legs, 7000 miles from the nearest point 
where this species is known to breed in 
Canada. If it had been killed during 
migration through the United States, 
the gunner would have violated a 
Federal regulation, rendering him li- 
able to a fine of $500 or six months in 
jail, or both; but the Brazilian hunter 
broke no law when he killed this bird. 


Just before the shot was fired, the 


Yellow-legs had flown by my dugout 
canoe, its sharp, sweet whistle floating 
over the quiet lagoon—just as we hear 
it about the beach pools of Cape 
Hatteras or along the sandy wastes 
skirting the sea on Long Island. 

I sought for Yellow-legs in other 
places, southward through Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina—following them even 
to the lower end of Patagonia, at a 
point fully 9000 miles from the northern 
extremity of their summer range in 
Alaska. They are found in South 
America over a longer period than they 
normally remain in the northern con- 
tinent, and yet, throughout the length 


and breadth of South America there is 
not a national law protecting them in 
any way. 

The most eastward island of the 
Lesser Antilles is the English possession 
of Barbados. This is a particularly 
favorable stopping point for Yellow- 
legs during their autumnal migration; 
but, as in all other West Indian islands, 
with the exception of Puerto Rico, a 
man may shoot them with the same 
immunity with which he may kill a 
mongoose that is raiding his chicken- 
yard or a venomous serpent that threat- 
ens his child. 

Wealthy men on the island have 
erected small levees surrounding shal- 
low areas of water. Tired after their 
long migratory flight, Yellow-legs 
alight here with the hope of finding 
food. I have the written statement of a 
resident of Barbados that in one day 
he shot 268 Yellow-legs at one of his 
artificial ‘swamps.’ 

Further inducement for migrants to 
come within gun-range of the hunters’ 
blinds is provided by wooden decoys 
and various live shore birds that have 
been wounded and kept in pens until 
the time comes to tie them out where 
they will help lure new arrivals to 
their destruction. 

Some 280 species, representing 33 
families of North American land birds, 
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Photo by T. Gilbert Pearson 


CAPTIVE SHORE BIRDS AND DUCKS used on the island of Barbados as 'mock birds’ 
to decoy flocks of migrants within range of the gunner. 


Photo by T. Gilbert Pearson 


GLOSSY IBIS, OYSTER-CATCHER, RAILS, GULLS AND DUCKS. Many people in 
Argentina are fond of raising young birds. They will be allowed their liberty when they can fly. 
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COMES ACQUAINTED WITH A CHUNIA. Found in northern 
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Argentina, these birds have a loud, screaming voice that can be heard for a long distance. 


migrate southward from the United 
States. This number does not include 
species found on both sides of the 
Mexican border and, of course, does 
not embrace various species of pelagic 
birds that so continually traverse the 
rolling ocean. 

During some ten months’ travel in 
nine of the republics of South America 
I was unable to find evidence of a single 
instance where anyone had been prose- 
cuted for killing one of these migratory 
birds, or even a native song bird. As 
a matter of fact, very few laws exist 
in South America for the protection of 
non-game birds, and in some countries 
there is not the slightest semblance of 
a law for the preservation of any land 
bird. I could learn of no systematic 
teaching of birds in the schools aside 
from occasional short references in 
elementary courses in zodlogy, and 
lecturers on bird study are virtually 
unknown. There is one ornithological 


journal, E/ Hornero, which is published 
in Argentina. 

The greatest activity in the matter 
of bird preservation I found in Brazil. 
A gun license is required there, and 
some of the best-informed people of the 
country advised me that there are 
probably 8,000,000 men using guns in 
the republic, but that last year not 
more than 1100 hunters complied with 
the law requiring a gun license. I was 
also told that there were 300 convic- 
tions in the republic, which is a ter- 
ritory much larger than the United 
States, but that the infractions com- 
mitted dealt chiefly with failure to buy 
a gun license. I was informed that 
there are occasional arrests in Argentina 
and Chile but that such occurrences 
were in no sense common. 

I found small birds being killed by 
boys with little rifles, and their fathers, 
who were present, made no objection to 
what was going on. Indians and white 
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children alike are skilled in the use of 
sling-shots, which are in use every- 
where. In northern South America 
large numbers of birds are killed with 
blow-guns, and throughout the con- 
tinent great numbers of Sparrows, as 
well as Doves, Tinamous and other 
birds, are shot for food. In various 
places these birds are found hanging 
in the city markets or exposed for sale 
in the streets. A dish known as pajaros 
y polenta is commonly sold in Italian 
restaurants. This table delicacy is com- 
posed of corn-meal and the bodies of 
little birds. 

In Argentina I met Mrs. Frank E. 
Bayne, who told me that an old woman 
regularly sold Song Sparrows on a 
certain street-corner. The feathers, ex- 
cept for those on the head, were entirely 
plucked from the bodies of the birds. 
Mrs. Bayne said she would try to secure 
a photograph for me but upon returning 


to New York, on July 15, I found a 
letter awaiting me in which she stated: 

The woman I told you of, who sells the little, 
plucked, dead birds outside our big station, Plaza 
Constitucion, takes up her stand regularly every 
evening at six o'clock, selling them in bundles 
at thirty centavos the dozen (about eight cents in 
United States money). The other night I offered 
her money to come into the photographer's and 
hold up the birds for me to get a photo for you, 
but she refused, and moved off with a small sack 
full. I should say about five hundred birds would 
be in it. I asked her where she got them, and she 
said they were sent her from the country every 
day. 

Now, before we condemn too strongly 
the attitude of our South American 
neighbors toward birds, it might be 
well to reflect that it has been only a 
comparatively short space of time since 
exactly the same conditions existed in 
the United States. In December, 1902, 
I saw great strings of song birds hang- 
ing in the markets of Norfolk, Va.; and 
even many years later Meadowlarks, 
Robins, Quail, Cedar Waxwings, Ducks 


WILD DOVES OFFERED FOR SALE AT A MARKET IN CHILE. Throughout South 
America large numbers of wild birds are shot for food. 
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Photo by T. Gilbert Pearson 


EVEN THE POOREST PEOPLE HAVE CAGED BIRDS. Such scenes as this are common 
about homes in central and southern Brazil. 


and Grouse were displayed in front of 
many restaurants in virtually every city 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
As late as September, 1935, I found 
fishermen in Arkansas shooting Cardi- 
nals, Thrushes and Herons, to use their 
flesh in baiting their catfish hooks; and 
in the United States of America there 
are, in my opinion, as many birds il- 
legally killed as are destroyed today 
in any country of South America. 

Conditions will change in the south- 
ern continent. There is evidence of 
that in many places. Our friends in 
Argentina, under the leadership of 
Sefior Pedro §. Casal and Dr. Martin 
Doello-Jurado, have secured the passage 
of a law in the Province of Buenos Aires 
making it illegal to kill many species, 
including the shore birds that migrate 
from North America, and they are 
engaged in seeking similar legislation 
in other provinces of Argentina. 


In Lima, the recently formed section 
of the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation is now putting the 
finishing touches on a comprehensive 
bill which, in September, will be intro- 
duced in the Congress of Peru by 
Senator Carlos Barreda, Chairman of 
our Peruvian group. 

Dr. F. Carlos Lehmann V. and Sefior 
Manuel Gonzalez Martinez, and their 
associates in the Colombian section, 
organized June 27, 1940, are laying 
plans for securing presidential decrees 
for saving wildlife. 

Within the past few months national 
organizations have also been effected in 
Paraguay, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. A. de Winkelreid Bertoni; and in 
Bolivia, with Sefior Walter Ceballos 
Tovar as the chairman. These groups 
will undertake to start serious bird 
protection in their countries. 

In Chile, on April 28, 1940, there 
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of the caves on the face of this 250-foot cliff are each occupied at night by one of these giant birds. 
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Photo by T. Gilbert Pearson 


SKIN OF AN IMMATURE 'BUITRE REAL,’ OR CONDOR. This bird was shot 
at the buitrera shown on the opposite page. 


was formed a strong committee for 
bird protection, and two of the leaders, 
Dr. Rodulfo A. Philippi B., of the Na- 
tional Museum in Santiago, and Dr. 
Dillman S. Bullock, well-known orni- 
thologist of Angol, are completing the 
preparation of a check-list of the birds 
of Chile. It is believed this will greatly 
aid the public in becoming better ac- 
quainted with the bird life of the 
country. 

In all these republics I was able to 
find men of prominence who readily 
agreed to become a part of the Pan- 
American movement to work for the 
education of the general public in 
wildlife preservation problems by means 
of publicity, legislation, and the estab- 
lishment of reservations for wild birds 
and mammals. 

Well-administered national parks 
serve as vast sanctuaries for wild bird 
and mammal life. This has been 


abundantly proved by the experiences 
of Canada, the United States, and 
various countries in Europe. 

The national-park movement is get- 
ting under way in South America. In 
Brazil, the second national park was 
established in December, 1939. In 
Argentina, ten national park areas have 
been set aside, and two of these have 
been developed to the point where they 
are now being visited annually by large 
numbers of tourists from Brazil and 
other countries. One of these areas 
includes the magnificent falls of the 
Iguazi, which I had the pleasure of 
visiting as the guest of Dr. Ezequiel 
Bustillo, President, and Sefior L. Ortiz 
Basualdo, a Director of the National 
Park Department. These falls are 
higher and wider than Niagara, and 
are situated in the center of a vast un- 
tamed, tropical jungle abounding in 
all wildlife originally found in the 
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Photo by Norman Child 


THE MAGNIFICENT FALLS OF THE IGUAZU IN ARGENTINA. Part of a national 
park area, these falls are situated in the center of a vast and untamed tropical jungle abounding 
in wildlife. 


region. The finest park established in 
Argentina is the Parque Nacional de 
Nahuel-Huapi, containing beautiful 
lakes and great numbers of snow-capped 
mountains along the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, in the southwestern section 
of the country. Eight other great areas 
of lake and mountain country are now 
awaiting ‘development as funds become 
available. 

Chile has set aside many areas as 
national parks and, although develop- 
ment here has*hardly begun, the en- 
thusiasm of the people of the country 
will gradually encourage their utiliza- 
tion. 

Although there are cities in South 
America that were founded before any 
city now existing in the United States, 
the countries of the southern continent 
are in Certain aspects younger and the 
natural resources less developed. It 
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may be of interest to note that probably 
the first legal restriction on the killing 
of birds in the Western World was 
decreed in Peru. Such action, according 
to Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, took 
place in the year 1555, sixty-five years 
before the founding of the Plymouth 
Rock colony. 

With National Sections of the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Preser- 
vation now operating in Canada, the 
United States, Mexico, and six South 
American countries, and with the move- 
ment for international treaties for wild- 
life preservation in all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere now under 
serious consideration, we may con- 
fidently expect the time to come when 
throughout all Pan-America the living 
bird will be raised to that high point 
of public esteem which it so richly 
deserves. 
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Adventures of a Naturalist in Honduras 
By C. Brooke Worth 


PART II 


Birds of the Pine Forests 


EN miles down the old logging 
trail! Ten miles at a fast trot, 
almost a run, steadily down grade! 
Thus afoot I traveled in about two 
hours from our camp at the fringe of the 
San Juancito cloud forest to the pines. 

For weeks I had been exploring the 
mountain forest. For weeks I had been 
chilled (I am speaking of tropical 
Honduras in midsummer). Every morn- 
ing my socks recalled yesterday's moun- 
tain streams to my feet, and my high 
marching shoes squeaked icy con- 
firmation of the memory. 

Then one day my companion, John 
Emlen, reached camp from a tour of the 
valleys below ourelevated headquarters. 
He spoke of great pine groves on 
parched hillsides, dry rattling pal- 
mettos, empty stream beds, totally dif- 
ferent birds. 

Just a few miles below? It seemed 
incredible. I had become accustomed 
to thinking of Honduras as a land of 
perpetual rain and fog. 

The next morning I started down the 
old logging trail toward the pines, less 
interested in the strange birds I might 
see than in the prospect of basking in 
real sunshine and, perhaps, drying my 
shoes and socks. 

The first part of my journey led me 
past a village of native shacks. Here 
lived the workers who spent their lives 
in the depths of the Rosario gold and 
silver mine. Their small fence-enclosed 
yards were bare of low vegetation; an 


abundance of dogs, chickens and chil- 
dren kept down all sprouting blades of 
grass. But many of the enclosures 
harbored a common shrub of Central 
America, regarded practically as a 
weed, but to me a never-ending source 
of interest and admiration. 

This was the angel's trumpet. Spring- 
ing up as a coarse, thorny, clumsy- 
leafed herb, it soon became a small tree 
and then unfolded a succession of huge 
white blossoms, lily-shaped except for 
sharp green-tipped petals. The heavy 
blossoms hung downward on their 
stems, giving the whole plant a droop- 
ing appearance. Many Hummingbirds 
frequented these flowers, but the de- 
pendent position of the lily-bells forced 
the visitors to approach them from 
below. 

The store of honey and small insects 
must have been large, for the Humming- 
birds spent much time passing from 
flower to flower. The angel's trumpet 
was thus a good station for studying 
this order of birds, and I have since 
thought that a scientist could profitably 
spend a year beside one of the fully 
developed plants, making a census of 
its fauna. He might even daub separate 
blossoms with variously colored paints 
and thus cause individual Humming- 
birds to mark themselves with recog- 
nizable combinations of colors. In this 
way the relationship of one plant to 
the entire population of Hummingbirds 
could be determined. 
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ZONAL DISTINCTIONS IN HONDURAS. The lower belt of the cloud forest may be 
subdivided into a region of second growth. Notice the much steeper gradient and lack of 
coastal jungles on the Pacific side. 


The angel's trumpet has no aroma by 
day. But at night—especially in moon- 
light—the new blossoms open, and for 
a short period they give out a heavy 
sweetness which permeates the im- 
mediate surroundings in almost sicken- 
ing intensity. Visually, too, the flowers 
achieve a heightened beauty at this 
time, for the moonlight imparts a 
whiteness proper to alabaster to their 
petals. The person who named the 
herb angel's trumpet must have seen it 
first at night. 

Passing beyond the zone of squalid 
huts, I came into more sparsely popu- 
lated country, where the natives were 
not miners but—for want of a better 
name—farmers. Here each family cul- 
tivated a small plot of the mountainside 
in maize, but how they drew a year's 
sustenance from the few stalks of corn 
that managed to grow there I never 
learned. They, too, had large numbers 
of under-shirted children, and all looked 
well nourished on their permanent 
diet of cornmeal tortillas. 

But miner or ‘farmer,’ these natives 
had little idea of the birds surrounding 
them. Even with the scanty Spanish I 
had picked up by that time, I was able 
to discern that they made no distinc- 
tions among the small species. This 
among the purest Indian strain re- 
maining in Central America! They 
laughed when I told them that I was 
studying pajaritos (little birds). 
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In this middle region, between the 
wet mountain forests and the dry pine 
belt, there were many birds—little 
birds!—of uncertain status. Some of 
them represented an overflow from the 
high jungle element, while others were 
invaders from the lower arid regions, 
whose affinities were with Sonoran 
(northern) latitudes. 

Thus in the first half hour of my 
downhill jaunt I saw a mixture of 
birds. The Lesser Road-runner and the 
Great-tailed Grackle brought to mind 
Mexico or even the United States, 
while the Peruvian Sparrow and the 
Northern Streaked-headed Woodhewer 
suggested the tropics of South America. 

This part of my trip was not wholly 
‘intermediate,, however. Here and 
there steep ravines descended from the 
mountain, and the trail was cut deeply 
into their precipitous sides. At such 
points an abundance of water was 
carried over a series of waterfalls into 
regions that were normally more arid, 
and the lower temperatures and greater 
moisture of these ravines caused the 
cloud forest to send long exploring 
fingers down them into the true domain 
of yuccas, acacias, and Cacti. 

In one such sanctuary of fertility I 
was arrested by an unfamiliar bird song. 
It was a song of outstanding musical 
quality, exhibiting remarkable ver- 
satility on the part of the performer. 
Forewarned by my knowledge of the 
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European Nightingale’s drabness—in- 
deed of the somber Nightingale 
Thrushes in the towering cloud forests 
above me—I prepared myself to console 
this singer for its unnoteworthy plum- 
age. Then in a dark thicket I saw my 
first White-breasted Blue Mockingbird! 

Here was another exception to the 
very flexible rule that melodious song 
and bright plumage do not occur to- 
gether. Think of the Scarlet Tanager 
and the Bluebird—one can scarcely 
call their exquisite warblings harsh! 
If the rule had only been made origin- 
ally from these examples, one would be 
astonished that the Blue Jay shrieks so 
discordantly, and that the House Wren 
fails to flash by us in some iridescent 
cape. 

The mentioning of Blue Jays reminds 
me that the Corvine birds had no 
representatives in the cloud forest, 
while six species have been recorded 
from lower elevations in Honduras. I 
saw my first just after I rounded the 
hairpin curve of the Mockingbird’s 
ravine and emerged from its coolness 
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Photo by Pan-American Union 
A VAST VALLEY OF PINE TREES. Upon rounding a bend in the trail, the solitary fast- 
ness of these pines offered sharp contrast to the jungly cloud forest above. 


onto the rapidly warming hillside. 
This was Chevez's Jay. A family of 
four individuals was foraging among 
some low trees near the edge of the 
ravine. They were extraordinarily 
silent for Jays, suggesting some other 
sort of bird in this character. But their 
actions among the branches, their long 
gesticulating tails, and their loose 
flight marked them clearly as Jays. 

Later, in the pines, I saw another 
species, Miller’s Jay. This is a Central 
American representative of Steller’s 
Jay of the western United States, which 
in turn is Closely related to our familiar 
Blue Jay. 

Both Chevez’s Jay and Miller's Jay 
are surprisingly dark-colored birds, 
particularly the former, and, unless 
seen with good reflected light, they 
appear to be black. On several occasions 
I mistook Chevez’s Jays for some sort 
of Grackle, until, with a changed 
perspective, I saw their dull dark 
purple markings. 

The trail, leading down steadily, 
became less muddy and more dusty. 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland of 
A BLACK ORIOLE WITH BRIGHT YELLOW SHOULDERS, RUMP AND BELLY. h 
The Wagler’s Oriole, of the semi-arid hillsides, is one of five native species of Orioles in Honduras. c 
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ADVENTURES OF A NATURALIST IN HONDURAS 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 
DY AND MORE 


DUSTY. Its larger relative is a familiar sight in the mesquite and cactus of our Southwest. 


A Lesser Road-runner dashed across 
the road in front of me, then hid behind 
a bush to watch me go by. I surprised 
it by making a dash for the bush, ex- 
citing it so that it actually took wing 
to escape. Usually these birds trust 
solely to their legs. 

A black Oriole with bright yellow 
shoulders, rump and belly perched in a 
palmetto near-by. It was a Wagler’s 
Oriole, which shared these semi-arid 
hillsides with a highly dissimilar 
relative, Giraud’s Oriole. The latter 
looked much more like a conventional 
Oriole, having a generally yellow or 
orange appearance relieved by patches 
of black, thus reversing the color 
scheme of Wagler’s Oriole almost 
exactly. There are no less than five 
native species of Orioles in Honduras, 
one or more occurring in every habitat 
except the cloud forest. 

Finally I came to a spur where the 
logging trail rounded a sharp projection 
of the mountainside. Coming around 
this prominence, I beheld a vast valley 
of pine trees. It is hard to state one’s 


emotions on emerging so suddenly from 
a jungly cloud forest into the solitary 
fastness of these pines. Both are a 
sanctuary. Neither has ever heard the 
scream of a locomotive’s whistle nor 
been defiled by exhaust gases from an 
automobile. But there is a difference 
in the qualities of their loneness. The 
cloud forest is ominous; its winds speak 
of eternal struggle and death. The 
pines, rigid in silent air, seem never- 
theless to whisper of tranquility, their 
untold needles bringing a song of peace 
to the unconscious ear. 

I stood transfixed in reverie, almost 
wishing that no bird would stir in the 
dull green forest below me. But of 
course this was a living landscape— 
not a painting—and in a moment a 
fabulous creature swam past my gaze. 

It was a ‘cotton-moth.” You may 
look through all your textbooks and 
encyclopedias, but you will find no 
mention of any such creature. But our 
companions at the mining camp had 
told us that we would see ‘cotton-moths’ 
when we visited the pines, though 
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Drawing by Conrad Roland 


SCOLDING AND CACKLING, and clambering over the walls and ceiling of his ‘bathroom,’ 
a pair of Banded Cactus Wrens disturbed the author’s outdoor bath. 


no one could say just what a ‘cotton- 
moth’ might be, whether bird, beast, 
or fish. 

As it flew by I had a sudden fancy 
that it was a fish, for it floated as if 
buoyed up by the air, its long white 
cottony tail flowing behind it in a 
feathery train. It made a low buzzing 
noise, and my next impression was that 
it might be a new sort of Hummingbird. 
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I watched it until it alit on a low 
acacia, and then, dropping my para- 
phernalia, I crept up as quietly as I 
could. Scarcely breathing, I took the 
last step and made a quick sweeping 
motion with cupped hand. Ouch! 
it stung or bit or scratched me! No, I 
had ripped my hand on an acacia 
thorn. Anyhow, I was holding a 
‘cotton-moth..’ 


A 


ADVENTURES 


The creature did not struggle, so I 
gradually opened my fingers. In my 
palm lay a heap of strange cottony 
material, which at close range looked 
less like cotton than like beaten 
asbestos. I tried to pick up fragments 
of the material, but my fingers com- 
pressed it first into a wax, then an oily 
powder, and finally into nothing at all! 

At the center of the mass I finally 
found a cicada. The insect would have 
looked quite like an ordinary cicada 
had it not appeared so foolish in its 
frothy white nest. Its waxy appen- 
dages grew out on both sides from 
beneath its wings. There were ap- 
parently several glands on each side 
for the production of ‘cotton,’ for the 
streamers were divided into a number of 
uneven filaments, the longest reaching 
about five inches behind the insect. 

No wonder the cicada had a floating 
flight! The action of the wings was 
seriously impeded by the growths just 
under them, while the air-resistance 
afforded by the long tails must have 
been great. What possible reason could 
there be for such an impossible adorn- 
ment? Perhaps birds—Flycatchers—try- 
ing to seize such a creature in flight, 
would snap at it in the apparent mid- 
portion and get nothing but a mouthful 
of fluff! 

I have since then seen another insect 
with appendages of exactly the same 
material. It was a tiny gnat in a 
mountain forest of Panama, and its 
two waxy tails proceeded from the tip 
of the abdomen. They were many 
times the length of the insect, but the 
whole was so small that the above 
explanation of their use could scarcely 
apply. Thus it is perhaps better to leave 
the function of these unique secretions 
unexplained, and to be satisfied at least 
to have identified the ‘cotton-moth’ as 
an extraordinary cicada. 

By the time I had brought my find 
safely back to camp, it had rubbed off 
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most of its tails, so the museum speci- 
men does not give an accurate idea of 
the insect in life. But those who have 
seen it float past them in the pines of 
Honduras—and there are few who 
have—will insist that its true length is 
about six inches. 

I walked half a mile further and 
found myself fully in the pines. The 
trees were not impressively large on the 
whole, their chief charm being that 
they grew naturally, showing no sign 
of having ever been disturbed by wood- 
cutters. 

I should qualify my last statement, 
for avian woodcutters were abundant. 
The first I saw looked exactly like a 
small Ivory-bill! This was the White- 
billed Pileated Woodpecker, Ceophloeus 
lineatus similis, a bird I did not see 
again. In general, it resembled another 
large Woodpecker of the pines, namely 
the Guatemalan Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker, Scapaneus guatemalensis. But 
Scapaneus appeared smaller, and despite 
its common name, did not suggest a 
real Ivory-bill as closely as did Ceoph- 
loeus. Scapaneus was fairly abundant, 
which proves that it is birds that look 
like Ivory-bills that are rare. 

A subspecies of the Ant-eating Wood- 
pecker of the United States dwelt in 
this region, being found characteristi- 
cally in groups up to half a dozen 
individuals. And finally, to remind 
me most of all of my home in Penn- 
sylvania, what should be clambering 
among the rough trunks and branches 
but Dickey’s Woodpecker, a subspecies 
of the familiar Hairy with the long 
beak! This tropical explorer looked 
badly worn by his distant venturings, 
being smaller than his northern brothers 
and having worn his white breast to a 
dirty gray. 

Among the pines I found a grassy 
clearing several acres in extent. Here 
Guatemalan Bluebirds and Guatemalan 
Chipping Sparrows lived and acted just 
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like their United States relatives. An 
early-migrating Black and White War- 
bler explored an old palmetto stump to 
complete the northern picture. But 
then a Painted Redstart and a Decorated 
Warbler appeared, giving the tableau 
an appropriate Mexican touch. And a 
flock of Band-tailed Pigeons settled to 
feast on acorns in a small grove of oaks 
that sprang up along a stream near-by. 

Leaving the logging trail, I followed 
a small path across the clearing, and, 
passing over a small rise of ground, I 
discovered—havoc. As far as I could 
see, the pines had been cut, and the 
ground was pitted with great excava- 
tions. A few natives were sitting near 
one of the holes, and clouds of smoke 
arose behind them. 

I soon learned that the men, practi- 
cally full-blooded Indians, were char- 
coal burners, but I never found out what 
use they had for such great quantities of 
fuel. An exchange of gifts seemed to be 
in order. They gave me what at first 
looked like samples of their wares, but 
which proved to be charred ears of 
maize. They signaled me to bite into 
one, and I found the kernels soft, sweet 
and milky. 

I retaliated by offering them cigar- 
ettes, which they accepted with such 
pleasure and alacrity that I thought 
they must have been dying for a smoke. 
But when I lit a match and held it out, 
they tried to ignite the cigarettes at 
arm's length. I could not persuade 
them to puff at the same time—they 
seemed afraid to get their faces so close 
to the flame. 

Leaving the charcoal burners, I 
returned to investigate the stream where 
I had seen the Band-tailed Pigeons. 
Water was scarce in the pines, as was 
attested by the xerophytic vegetation 
which grew among them. But the 
stream was overhung by a growth of 
more succulent shrubs and was partially 
concealed by the unusual greenery. 
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It had become very hot and I had not 
had anything to drink since breakfast. 
One was afraid to drink out of streams 
because of the danger of pollution by 
amoebic dysentery. However, I would 
have a look at the little rushing brook. 

Pushing my way through the thick 
margin of plants, I found myself in a 
naturally formed bathing sanctum. The 
water, gushing over a small ledge, had 
hollowed a smooth bathtub out of 
solid rock. The leaves which closed me 
in transmitted just enough sunlight to 
resemble illuminated green tiles. 

In a moment I was out of my clothes 
and in the tub, icy-cold with mountain 
water. Something brushed my cheek 
and, turning, I saw a huge purple 
orchid bending over me in my bath. It 
grew out of the ground on a long arched 
stem which had large oval leaves. 

I might have stayed there until I was 
overcome by frozen sleep, had not a 
pair of Banded Cactus Wrens discovered 
my retreat. Scolding and cackling, 
clambering over the walls and ceiling of 
the bathroom, they destroyed the 
perfect harmony of the natural scheme 
of decorations, so I reluctantly got out, 
stepped into the sunshine to dry, and 
then put on my heavy clothes. 

Ten miles up the mountain! Ten 
miles in the afternoon sun, with the 
distant mountain-clouds far away from 
the superheated logging trail! My 
thirst soon returned. I saw Sparrow 
Hawks, Black Vultures, and Central 
American Caracaras, but most clearly I 
saw the vision of that long cool drink 
that awaited me at camp. 

Almost there, I crossed an empty 
stream bed where the hoof-prints of a 
mule had caught a few ounces of water. 
One must be philosophical about these 
things. To die of dysentery or of thirst 
—what is the difference? 

I said nothing of this to my com- 
panions, but luck was with me: I have 
still to meet my first pathogenic amoeba. 
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T’S ONLY a matter of a few hours 

from the leafy coolness of a green 
valley where Titmice and Blue Jays 
float their cries on upper levels of air, 
to wide, sun-baked beaches and drows- 
ing sea-meadows shimmering in June 
heat. Only a few hours, only a few 
miles, and every aspect of environment 
is changed. Land and shore birds create 
two utterly different worlds, except in 
such rare regions as South Carolina or 
Louisiana, where you may walk be- 
neath Warblers and song birds in 
hanging moss by a river, and catch 
sight of Bitterns and Herons browsing 
among reeds along old rice embank- 
ments; or of Eagles and Egrets drifting 
in haze over the marshland. 

Most people don't live on sea-islands 
or on old plantations. Hence, if you 
are aware of birds at all, you first know 
a few Sparrows, the Robin, Crow, and 
House Wren. You feel clever and know- 
ing as you become intimate with Red- 
birds and Titmice, and positively 
professional when, at a glance, you 
can distinguish the Louisiana from the 
Northern Water-Thrush, the Magnolia 
from the Myrtle Warbler. 

As you begin to feel a little at home 
among the land birds, both in the field 
and in the book, after tucking into your 
past various excursions with your 
ornithological betters, curiosity drags 
you still further afield, and leads you 
into signing up for two days with 
Alexander Sprunt, and the Audubon 
Association's Cobb Island trip. You've 
seen, in the bird books, pictures of 
Avocets and Knots, of Phalaropes and 


Sea Island Sanctuary 
By Mary F. W. Lewis 


Plovers. The invitation from the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
gives you a sneaking feeling that, after 
all, maybe such creatures really do 
exist. You know already that sea Gulls 
exist, and that Sandpipers run along 
the beaches. You've even identified 
Frigate Birds and the incredible Pelican 
on personal migrations to the South. 
But now you intend to accept all 
challenges and prepare to enter a be- 
wildering shore world peopled with 
flying swarms of Terns, Gulls, Sand- 
pipers and Plovers—graceful, noisy 
legions which, you learn, will fly 
through your memory long after you 
come home. 

On Cobb Island proper there exists a 
Coast Guard station that has served to 
save many lives from shipwreck. The 
coast here is a chain of ever-changing 
sand beaches separated from the main- 
land by a shallow sound known as the 
Broadwater. Here are marshy islands 
and rippling inlets that form extensive 
breeding grounds for marsh-nesting 
birds. About a hundred years ago, 
Cobb Island was bought from a man 
named ‘Hardtime’ Fitchett for a 
hundred dollars and two wagon loads 
of salt. It was used as a fishing and 
hunting resort. Only since 1900 has a 
warden been employed to protect the 
birds during the nesting season. Egg- 
stealing and the taking of young birds 
for food became so serious that many 
of the Terns and Plovers and Oyster- 
catchers were almost wiped out. Today 
only high tide and hurricane cause 
serious trouble, and the birds, even 
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Fhotos by Cruickshank, Peterson, Pettit, and Sprunt 
COBB ISLAND TOURS start from the village of Oyster (top center) with Laughing Gulls 
wheeling overhead (top corners). A small boat takes tourists ashore where the birds of this sea 
island sanctuary are pointed out by Alexander Sprunt. Interest is always shown in the eggs 
and young of the Oyster-catcher (next to bottom). 
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when the eggs are swept away, lay a 
second, sometimes a third, brood. 

You reach the sanctuary—Cobb, 
Wreck, Cardwell’s and Bone islands— 
in a roomy launch piloted by Warden 
Milton Doughty. A piece of canvas 
affords grateful shade from the hot sun. 
Behind you, diminishing in size, lies a 
huddle of houses and high mounds of 
oyster shells. This is Oyster, Va., 
your port, and you wish you could 
paint it. The power boat moves 
through yellow-green sea-meadows 
banded with long strips of bright blue 
water. The shore, close to, is luxuriant 
with flowering potatoes and with acres 
of thick, blue-tinted cabbages. In- 
creasing distance transforms it into 
uneven lines of pines, dented where 
fields are cleared for cultivation. You 
still wish you could paint, and your 
gaze wanders far, delighting in the 
vague outline of the barrier islands, in 
the satin blue of the sky, and in Gulls 
skimming over wind-rippled grass. 

At first you accept the Gulls as a 
matter of course, your landbound mind 
finding in them no undue cause for 
excitement. People form a large part 
of your everyday thoughts, and you are 
thinking not only of your birding 
companions but of the story you have 
heard about George W. Cobb, an 
Audubon warden who met his death in 
the 1933 August hurricane while on 
duty at Cobb Island. Some men, your 
astonished mind asserts, take birds 
seriously enough to go into danger for 
their protection, in fact, to risk their 
lives. Yet there are other men who 
smile indulgently at an enthusiastic 
interest in birds. They think of birds 
sentimentally, as amusing ornaments 
to society, and dismiss them for school- 
room nature study, or as a harmless 
interest for the ladies in their gardens. 
There is a large gap between the 
thoughts of such people and those of a 
man who has lost his life for birds. To 
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fill in that gap seems to you important. 
What is there, out yonder, over the 
gleaming Broadwater, which will help 
to answer your questions? 

Today the sun shines evenly on the 
smooth bay, and there is no sign of 
hurricane. A sweet breeze sweeps 
under the awning, and you begin to 
shake off landlubber thoughts. Sud- 
denly the world snaps in two. That’s 
no ordinary Gull skimming about! 
It’s a Laughing Gull! Good heavens! 
They're all Laughing Gulls! Not a 
Herring Gull among them! Laughing 
Gulls—beautiful streamlined glisten- 
ing white creatures with black-tipped 
wings and heads a solid black! How 
could you have not noticed them before? 
In three’s, in pairs, in small groups they 
glide close above the water or just 
over the meadow grass, their flight an 
effortless rhythm that satisfies every 
instinct of loveliness. 

And now you are off, flung into that 
new world of sea and windswept 
beaches! Even the pages of your 
Peterson ‘Guide’ are unthumbed and 
fresh among the Sterninae and Scolo- 
pacidae! You begin an endless game of 
calling the Terns by their wrong names, 
for a few hours with them is not enough 
to distingush accurately, each time, 
the silver primaries of Forster's from 
the darker primaries of the Common 
Tern. And when bird books report 
‘““. . . gray mantle, black cap, black 
bill (not always)’’; and, ‘‘the Royal 
Tern is slightly smaller than the 
Caspian, similarly crested but with tail 
forked for half its length (Caspian for 
one-fourth only)’’; and, ‘‘some have the 
basal third of the bill red and some have 
bills all red’’—you're in a wilderness 
of fractions. Hopeless, you think, 
except for the comforting fact that at 
the moment there aren't any Caspian 
Terns at Cobb Island. 

Calls usually clinch argument. But 
to your amateur ears there are so many 
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calls and such a variety of new ones 
that the only way to clinch argument 
is to sing out confidently: *‘Now there 
goes a Common Tern!"’ and wait for 
Mr. Sprunt’s, “Sorry. It’s a Least!”’ 

The islands are now emerging into 
reality out of misty distances, and you 
spot the Black Skimmer with the ut- 
most gratitude. There's never any 
doubt about the Black Skimmer. But 
you aren't prepared for such quantities. 
Flying about their business, barking, 
curving over the shore, their lower 
mandibles hopefully cutting the water's 
surface for food, they create a never- 
failing source of fascination. Gor- 
geously painted in black and white, 
with strange, vertically flattened bills 
part red, part black!), these birds 
combine a superb grace when in the 
air, with a ludicrous, dumpy, short- 
legged stance when on the ground. 
And their eggs are all over the place. 

The embryo ornithologist who ap- 


proaches birds esthetically concerns 
himself largely with appearance, song, 
and migration habits of his feathered 
darlings. Tent caterpillars, poison ivy, 
prolific foliage and snakes discourage 
the unscientific bird enthusiast from 
scheduled trips in search of eggs and 


nests. He goes out when it isn’t too 
hot, or too wet, or too buggy. Of 
course he doesn’t refrain from speaking 
rather professionally among his friends, 
of a Redbird’s nest (which he merely 
stumbled upon by luck); or, of the 
thicket where Cuckoos and Indigo 
Buntings are nesting (a fact he’s ob- 
served from a cool, screened distance). 
And when Wood Thrushes and Chip- 
ping Sparrows and, of course, Vireos 
and Wrens, come right around his house 
and raise their young within sight of 
his breakfast table, there’s no need 
even for pretence at being on intimate 
terms with private lives. 

Most land birds know what is meant 
by private living. At one extreme is 
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the Golden Eagle, who demands thirty- 
six square miles of privacy, allowing no 
other Eagle within its feeding range. 
At the other extreme are the water 
birds—Gannets on the ledges of the 
Gaspé peninsula, Flamingoes in the 
Bahamas, and Skimmers, Terns and 
Gulls on barrier reefs—all of whom 
require no more than a few inches of 
privacy for their nests! You hear 
about these things, you read about 
them, and even see pictures of them. 
But nothing quite takes the place of 
planting your own feet into the scene. 
Sun beats relentlessly on dune grass, 
lagoon, and curving shore. Upon you, 
too. In fact, heat jumps up and hits 
below the hatbrim. Sleeves are pulled 
down for protection. The sand is 
littered with shells which make a 
kaleidoscope of soft colors and shifting 
patterns as you walk, putting your 
most cautious foot forward. Above, 
wheeling and screaming, crying and 
laughing, are Terns, Skimmers and 
Gulls. And frankly, you won't believe 
it, even after it’s proved, that you 
walked between two Skimmers’ nests! 
You were looking. with all your 
eyesight—a golf ball in the rough is as 
easy to spot as a diamond in a showcase, 
in comparison to seeing Skimmers’ 
eggs among sea shells. At first, they 
are, fortunately, not so thick as farther 
up the beach, and the miracle of having 
them appear before your eyes, when 
pointed out, matches the miracle of 
your not having stepped on them! 
Right out in the open, the nest is no 
more than a scrape, or shallow de- 
pression, in the sand to make a com- 
fortable fit for eggs and sitting birds. 
Open to sun and wind, at the mercy of 
storm and high tides, hundreds of 
Skimmers’ and Terns’ eggs are lying all 
about you, camouflaged with rich 
markings that make them a masterpiece 
of nature's ingenuity. Add to this the 
fact that the flying birds know their 
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PRETTY SMALL TO BE ALONE IN SUCH AN EXPANSIVE WORLD, but not too small 
for this baby Black Skimmer to protest against the hot sun and sand of Cobb Island’s beaches. 
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own eggs, and you're enveloped in a 
new mystery that knocks spots into 
what you have considered a normally 
active curiosity about the recognition 
of eggs by parent birds. 

Along the edges of the sand where 
marsh grass bends in the wind, the 
Willet lays her four pear-shaped eggs. 
And hers is a real nest, a soft hollow 
made of woven grasses So con- 
scientious is she that you may stand 
beside her without making her leave 
the eggs. But any motion, any stretch- 
ing out of a hand for the understandable 
but foolish wish to touch her, and she 
is off through the grass in a dignified 
but complete escape. 
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DEVOTED TENANTS OF THE COBB ISLAND AREA. The memory of hundreds of 

Laughing Gulls, screaming and wheeling low over the meadow grass, lingers long after tourists 
have departed the birds’ barrier-island home. 


Behind the grasses, back along high- 
water lagoons, Laughing Gulls gather 
coarse grasses and dried sedge together 
and call it a nest. A few moves at Jack 
Straws would soon demolish it. Here, 
too, are Green Herons’ nests, frail- 
looking stick affairs barely elevated 
from the ground, and, along the 
drifted piles of dry sedge, those of 
Forster's Terns. Across the water, at 
Wreck Island, Boat-tailed Grackles are 
vigorously nesting; and here the Sea- 
side Sparrow hangs her delicate nest, 
sideways, half-way up the tall marsh 
grass. You hear Clapper Rails, and 
may find, with luck, threading its 
tiny way through the forest of grasses, 
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a small, completely inky black Clapper 
Rail chick. 

Overhead a pair of Royal Terns 
causes a shout of professional recogni- 
tion; and, concerned with your slow- 
ness in identifying Terns, you seat your 
hot self upon a driftwood log and 
despairingly contemplate Sandpipers, 
Plovers and Willets. They are all 
before you on the beach. But there's 
such a creature as a Sanderling, too, 
and Yellow-legs, and Knots. There's 
an annoying word ‘semipalmated’ 
which applies to Plover and to Sand- 
piper as well, but concerns their feet 
and not their markings. As their feet 
are usually rushing over the sand, or 
under water, or close together in 
flight, their being semipalmated isn’t 
much help. 

You may take time out for a rest, but 
Warden Doughty continues his daily, 
indefatigable inspection among marsh 
grasses. Aside from his duties of 
protecting birds from trapping viola- 
tions, and from shooting and egg- 
stealing, he makes a nest census, and 
knows each year to what extent each 
species falls off or increases. Multiply 
this scene by dozens like it—sanctuaries 
and wardens spotted about the country, 
up rivers, along Gulf, Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, on inland lakes and 
swamps, and it makes you wonder 
about the men who give so much time 
and thought to the care of birds, even 
to the point of extreme discomfort from 
insects and cold, and even hurricane. 
Again you are confronted by the gap 
between such men and those whose 
interest in birds is sentimental. To read 
lovable qualities into pretty and melo- 
dious birds, and horrid characteristics 
into the predatory ones, is to prove you 
have not given much thought to the 
true economic value of birds to man. 
And there is another group that can’t 
step beyond concern for what con- 
stitutes good sport, into that frame of 
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mind which realizes that nature’s way 
of conservation is an ingenious device 
for balancing much more than mere 
bird life, but is a controlling factor in 
our own human food supply. 

There are many stories proving the 
value of Hawks and Owls in relation to 
agriculture; proving what fruit growers 
have known for a long time, that 
certain birds protect their orchards from 
injurious pests. The list of such birds 
could be increased at length, only 
adding to your awareness of ignorance 
as you sit upon your driftwood log, 
wondering if you'll ever master even 
the ABC’s of Sandpipers! 

How comforting to spot a Killdeer 
with his double-banded neck; or a 
Ruddy Turnstone, mottled black and 
white and rust, which actually turns 
stones, and devours the crustaceans 
and small mussels underneath before 
they have time to get away. How 
thoughtful of a Willet to terminate his 
lovely flight on the very strip of sand 
you're watching, and to come so close 
you barely need binoculars for identi- 
fication. He raises his pointed wings 
above his head before folding them 
against his body, and no study, no 
research, no bird book is needed to 
appreciate his grace. 

You're grateful, too, to Yellow-legs 
for carrying out the literal meaning of 
their name; and to Wilson's Plover for 
having a longer, heavier and blacker 
bill than the Semipalmated Plover. 
You watch, thankfully, such simple 
and easy-to-identify small friends as the 
Bank and Tree Swallows flying about in 
low, lovely arcs. The complete lack 
of foliage, or of any green growth 
except marsh grass, makes you wonder 
why they have flown eight miles away 
from green meadows to this sun-baked 
barrier reef. 

Then, your first honest-to-goodness 
sight of the Oyster-catcher—that strik- 
ing, long-legged creature with an inky 
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black helmet and enormously long, 
brilliant red bill! No fractions here! 
The bill is all red! In 1909 there was 
not a single Oyster-catcher at Cobb 
Island; four pairs were reported in 
1931; and by the summer of 1938, the 
number of breeding pairs for the Cobb 
Island area was increased to fourteen. 
Warden Doughty will have a new 
figure for this year, and with it a story 
to account for the rise or fall in numbers, 
a story of high tides and winds, or of a 
normal breeding season. 

You may have the good fortune to 
see a young Oyster-catcher, hunting 
alone along the edge of the tide, wide 
stretches of open beach behind and 
beyond him, a pretty small downy 
soul, for all his long legs and bright 
bill, to be alone in such an expansive 
world. He looks up, is startled by the 
proximity of humans, and runs gawkily 
up the beach toward sheltering grass. 
A maternal head appears, then the 
whole bird, and the young one runs 
quickly to her, safe at last! 

Safe? There's no real safety here. It’s 
a wild world, this blazing salt beach 
with a continent behind and an ocean 
in front—a wild world filled with wild 
cries and at the mercy of cruel and 
arbitrary elements. It is une thing to 
snuggle imaginatively under honey- 
suckle in a Pheasant’s overnight shel- 
ter; another to fancy yourself for a 
night, even a lovely summer night, on 
this open island. Why, if nature is 
clever enough to camouflage the eggs of 
shore birds so successfully, does she 
not provide more adequate shelter for 
them against wind and tide? 

Mr. Sprunt calls out and points to a 
flock of Dowitchers, but they circle 
into oblivion before you can be sure 
that you saw the long, long bills and 
characteristic white rumps. But when 
he calls again, what you see is unmis- 
takable—two beautiful Black-bellied 
Plovers, showing conspicuous black 
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feathers under the wing as they fly. 

And now, once more, you pick out a 
place under the blissful shade of the 
canvas awning in the launch. Bird 
books are brought out and bird-counts 
brought up to the minute. A discussion 
starts, increases and grows heated about 
the prevailing color of the Laughing 
Gull’s bill. Now red, now black, you, 
as well as your companions, are quite 
sure you've discovered a subspecies! 
Authorities record the bill as black. 
But your own eyes, with and without 
binoculars, prove otherwise. The birds 
fly so close there isn’t any argument. 
Sometimes the bill is red all over, 
sometimes partly red. And there you 
are, involved without realizing how it 
happened, in that very wilderness of 
fractions which, as you set out, seemed 
overwhelmingly hopeless! 

The launch slips into the creek that 
leads to the landing. The propellor 
stirs up little waves that break gently 
against the mud flats, which at high 
tide, on the way out, were covered. 
Along these frills, Black Skimmers fly, 
their long lower mandibles shearing 
the froth. One catches a silver fish— 
a shiner that wriggles cross-wise in the 
powerful bill. Then the bird sails away, 
feeding in flight, and banking dizzily 
as he returns to renew his unique 
method of fishing. 

Black Skimmers, Laughing Gulls, and 
the Willet on her nest! The Clapper 
Rail chick, and the lonely young Oyster- 
catcher! Here, with the giddy wheel- 
ing of dainty, immaculate Terns, is a 
wide, shining memory of sunlight and 
mottled beaches; of summer skies filled 
with unfamiliar voices—more than 
enough to fill the questioning gap 
between unimaginative men and those 
pioneers who, in any age, are seeking 
to push back the unknown, and to 
widen our understanding of the mys- 
terious and lovely world in which 
we live. 
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ROM earliest times birds have been 

immortalized in the poetry and 
symbolism of mankind, from the Owl 
of Minerva, to the Lark and the Night- 
ingale of Shelley, Keats and Shakes- 
peare. Perhaps the Eagle has been used 
most frequently in art and heraldry. 
But no bird has so captured the imagin- 
ation of men as the Albatross, slain by 
the ancient mariner with his cross-bow. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
Albatross is a bird of the ocean. It is 
perhaps the remoteness of the scene in 
which Coleridge's poem is laid that 
gives it the background of mysticism 
and mystery. Certainly Poe brought an 
eerie quality into ‘The Raven’; but the 
fact remains that no piece of poetry or 
prose has lent more fame to a bird than 
this rime by Coleridge, a master of im- 
agery, who certainly never saw an AI- 
batross in life any more than he saw the 
stately pleasure domes of Kubla Khan 
at Xanadu. In this poem the Albatross 
is more than a bird. It is a symbol of 
life and beauty in a remote setting of 
ocean wilderness. 


At length did cross an Albatross: 
Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 


In Quest of the Albatross 
By Guy Emerson 


It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 


Then with his cross-bow the ill- 
starred mariner killed the great bird: 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariner’s hollo! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work 'em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow. 


It is this legendary bird that I came 
to know in 1939 and 1940 off the coast 
of California. It was good luck more 
than anything else that brought us 
together. For I hardly expected, 
without a trip to the Antarctic, to see 
an Albatross alive, much less to frater- 
nize with it almost as one would with 
Ducks on the pond in Central Park. 
This is the story of how it came about. 


7 y vy 


In late April, 1939, I spent two 
memorable days in the Santa Rita 
Mountains of Arizona with Major 
Allan Brooks. He had been in camp 
there for a month and was able to guide 
me to a nest of Zone-tailed Hawks, and 
one evening to a nest of Elf Owls, no 
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bigger than English Sparrows, with 
their incessant little chatter and tiny 
red eyes shining like rubies in the gleam 
of our flashlights. He taught me the 
habits of the Coppery-tailed Trogons, 
so that next morning I was able to call 
one down the canyon and see its gor- 
geous colors in full sunlight for an 
hour a dozen feet away, while it 
worked over a dead tree full of old 
Woodpecker holes, calling incessantly. 
In the evening we sat in camp talking 
the hours away, as birdmen will, till 
somehow the subject of sea birds came 
up, and I expressed an interest in 
Albatrosses, whereupon Major Brooks 
told me of a scheme he had worked out 
in New Zealand to attract these birds 
about his boat. 

The plan was to obtain some cans of 
suet, the fat of meat, chopped into small 
bits about one-quarter inch square. 


On leaving port, handfuls of suet are 
tossed astern to the Gulls. This process 


is continued until well off shore, the 
Gulls following. The theory is, as I 
understood Major Brooks, that this 
luring of the Gulls out beyond their 
normal feeding ground attracts the 
notice of the Albatrosses, which come 
sailing in to share the feast. 

Armed with this information I 
arrived in Carmel, Calif., on May 4, 
1939, and rather tentatively suggested 
to my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw 
Williams, that we give the plan a trial 
and go out on the near-by Pacific in 
quest of Diomedea nigripes, the Black- 
footed Albatross. They hired a small 
fishing boat, the Sea Hawk, Captain 
Hilaire Belloc (son of the British 
author), and with a few other friends 
we set out from Pebble Beach just after 
dawn on May 7. 

Never having tried the scheme my- 
self, I felt a little hesitant about try- 
ing to show Californians their own 
Albatrosses. For I had inquired dili- 
gently of local ornithologists and had 
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not found many who had seen these 
great birds close to the American coast. 
The fishermen all seemed to agree that 
they had seen one or two occasionally, 
but never in numbers. As a result we 
had no first-class camera along. 

As we cruised out past Cypress Point 
we started throwing out the suet, and 
immediately the California Gulls 
pounced upon it. We went rather 
slowly, for our engine was not too 
powerful, and a vigorous northwester 
had blown up. Two or three of the 
party had to go below. But Mrs. 
Williams sat bravely in the bow, 
drenched but keeping a sharp lookout. 
When we were about two and a half 
miles off shore she called, ‘‘Here’s a 
bird coming toward us. I think it is a 
Shearwater."’ I was in the stern throw- 
ing out suet. “‘What does it look like?"’ 
I called back. ‘‘It seems to have a light 
face,"’ was her reply. “‘An Albatross,” 
I cried, taking a long chance. I recalled 
that in the books the light color around 
the face of the bird is emphasized. A 
minute later the bird flew close by, and 
an Albatross it was. We nearly cap- 
sized the boat, with everyone dashing 
about at once, and the craft tossing and 
pitching in a severe Pacific blow. 

We had all seen the bird, with its 
long narrow, saber-like wings extended, 
the bill hooked at the tip, sailing at 
great speed to and fro in the murky 
air. One could realize the mysterious, 
almost sinister quality of the bird, 
which gave rise to the tradition upon 
which Coleridge based his poem. 

“Stop the boat!’’ someone shouted. 
Captain Belloc complied at once. And 
then we saw our Albatross sitting on 
the water astern, towering above the 
Gulls among which it was swimming. 
In another moment or two I spotted a 
second Albatross which seemed to 
have come in from nowhere. And then 
a third and a fourth. We could hardly 
believe our eyes. None of us, in the 
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rather neutral light, had seen any of 
the birds come in except the first one. 


Apparently this swift flight close to 
the waves is a characteristic of the 
bird that has frequently been observed. 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, in his 
fascinating classic, ‘Oceanic Birds of 
South America,’ p. 569, refers to the 
‘typical scaling flight, with the energy 
derived from wing-beating eliminated 
to the greatest possible degree.’’ He 
continues: 


In the open oceans, says Idrac, where there are 
long and regular swells, varying with the strength 
of the antecedent breeze, an upward thrust of air 
results from the reaction of the swell upon the 
wind. Full use of this is made by albatrosses and 
similar birds, even though the effect of the re- 
bound is confined to a relatively thin layer above 
the surface of the water. 

The albatross first skims the water between two 
wave crests, and usually on a slope which is 
opposite to the wind. When the rebounding air, 
coupled with whatever momentum the bird may 
have derived from previous muscular exertion or 
from a rapid descent, heaves it upward far enough 
to face the free wind, it rises in a straight line to 
an altitude of 8 to 10 meters. Then it swerves to 
the right or left, still mounting. This is followed 
by the descending glide, with the wind from the 
side, on the quarter, or from the rear, which 
brings it back to the trough, whereupon the same 
series of maneuvers is repeated, and so over and 
Over again. 

Idrac’s reasoning seems to be substantiated by 
sound physical data in his motion pictures and 
measurements. His ballistic calculations led him 
to the interesting conclusion that the trajectory 
adopted by the albatross is precisely that which 
permits it to get the most benefit from the wind 
at the summit of its climb, and also to profit most 
from the rebound of the air from the waves when 
it has descended to its lowest level. The reactions 
of the bird, in short, lead it to place itself in such 
positions with respect to wind and wave that 
variations in the velocity of the wind will always 
tend to increase its air speed. The air speed of the 
Wandering Albatross, according to Idrac’s measure- 
ments, averages 22 meters per second, with ex- 
tremes noted of 14 and 28 meters per second. The 
last rate is equal to one statute mile in 58 seconds, 
which is about the speed estimated by Vinciguerra. 
It would seem, therefore, that rates equivalent to 
a ground speed in excess of a hundred miles (161 
kilometers) an hour may readily be attained by the 
Wandering Albatross under favorable conditions. 
This agrees, surely, with the casual impression one 
gets on a windy day at sea, when the great white 
bird appears on one horizon, wheels by, and dis- 
appears toward the other, while the watcher 
stands spellbound. 


IN QUEST OF THE ALBATROSS 


Photo by Peter Stackpole 

Black Petrel... Ashy Petrel... Sabine’s Gull 

—Roger Peterson and Guy Emerson make out 
the morning’s list. 


The bird referred to in the passages 
just quoted is Diomedea exulans exulans, 
the Wandering Albatross, which we 
like to imagine as the bird so unhappily 
slain by our ancient mariner. This 
gorgeous bird, all white except for 
black wing-tips, is described by Dr. 
Murphy as follows (p. 538): ‘One of 
the two largest of sea birds, and also 
of all flying birds if dimensions rathet 
than weight form the standard of 
comparison; condors are heavier but 
have a lesser wingspread maxi- 
mum wingspread (of the albatross) 
about 1114 feet.”’ 

Our Black-footed Albatross is a 
golden brown bird with a maximum 
wingspread of seven feet. There are 
thirteen existing species of Albatrosses, 
nine of which are confined to the 
southern oceans, one is equatorial, and 
three are found in the north Pacific. 
But only two belong to the California 
fauna—the present species, and the 
Short-tailed Albatross, the latter now 
almost extinct because of the wholesale 
slaughter of the bird on its breeding 
grounds by the Japanese. 

The Black-footed Albatross nests on 
these islands near Hawaii in the 
winter months, and then flies across the 
two thousand miles of ocean to disport 
itself along the justly famous Cali- 
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fornia coast and through a considerable 
ocean area northand south of California. 

But let us return to the Albatrosses 
that we left sitting on the water astern 
of the Sea Hawk. At first they were a 
hundred yards away, but as we were no 
longer moving ahead, and the food was 
tossed out near to the boat, they 
gradually edged in closer and closer. 
As we proceeded further off shore 
(about ten miles), more and more 
birds appeared, until at one time there 
were thirteen on the water within 
twenty-five feet of us. Our first surprise 
wearing off, we began to breathe more 
naturally, and to move about freely, 
the birds showing no signs of ner- 
vousness. Finally, I leaned over the 
side with my hand extended palm 
upward, filled with suet, and one bird 
came within six inches of my fingers, 
but couldn't quite make up its mind to 
eat out of my hand! 

The most extraordinary thing we all 
remarked was the contrast between the 
bird in the air and on the water. When 
it alights, the great wings are folded, 
apparently with some little difficulty; 
the bird seems to move its shoulders 
about and literally tuck in its wings. 
The head is rounded and distinctly 
Dove-like, and the lovely brown, 
shading into fawn color, around the 
bill and behind the eye gives an appear- 
ance of gentleness that is in sharp 
contrast with the impression given by 
the bird in flight. The Albatross 
feeding on the waters so close to us was 
the bird, so trusting of sailors, that is 
known as ‘Mollymawk,’ or ‘Gooney.’ 
But in flight it is no Gooney. It is one 
of the most majestic and splendid of 
all God's creatures. 

With sharp clicks of their bills the 
Albatrosses drove away the Gulls 
in the vicinity of our boat. They have 
two notes, one a clear call with some- 
thing of the wild, plaintive quality of 
Black-bellied Plover or Yellow-legs. 
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The other is a hoarse call, n-yah-h-h, 
more like a mammal than a bird. They 
had some difficulty unbending their 
wings and taking off. They ran over 
the surface of the water, paddling their 
dark webbed feet for all the world like 
Coots, casting up white spray behind. 

We watched the birds for two hours 
or more, and took a reel or two of 
pictures with a small camera, regretting 
bitterly that we had not brought the 
best of all cameras with us. However, 
in spite of poor light and rough sea, a 
few pictures came out well, so that our 
ancient mariner tale was corroborated 
when we returned. 

After returning to New York I found 
that the Albatross adventure aroused 
considerable interest, and, in the follow- 
ing year, Roger Peterson, of the 
Audubon Society, expressed a desire 
to try it. He had done several articles 
for Life, illustrated with his excellent 
paintings of birds, and one day he 
chanced to mention the proposed Al- 
batross expedition to one of the editors 
of that magazine, who immediately 
suggested that a staff photographer 
from Life be included in the party. 

On May 23, 1940, we set forth again, 
this time from Monterey harbor, in 
the Pleasure II, Captain Arcoleo. In 
the party were Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Peterson, Mrs. Emerson and myself, 
and Peter Stackpole, of Life. This 
was a considerably larger boat than the 
Sea Hawk, in anticipation of rough seas. 
We took along twenty pounds of suet, 
instead of ten pounds which we had on 
the previous trip; also two buckets of 
small squid. We were off at 5.30 a.m. 
and almost immediately ran into great 
rafts of Sooty Shearwaters feasting on 
small fish that were in the harbor in 
vast schools. The birds were so stuffed 
that they could hardly get off the water. 
We estimated between fifteen and 
twenty thousand Shearwaters. There 

(Continued on page 347) 


Photo by Mildred Peterson 


SUET AND SQUIDS 


rather than the “‘mariner’s hollo” brought this Albatross close to 
the boat. The white face is a characteristic mark of this species. 
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RISING FROM RESTLESS WATER 


This is the finest action photo- 
graph of a Black-footed Alba- 
tross we have ever seen. The 
species is an abundant breeder 
on certain islands in the Ha- 
waiian group, but wanders 
over the north Pacific the rest 
of the year. They are rarely 


ever seen from land. 


Photo by Peter Stackpole, courtesy of Life 


A RUNNING START 


Coot-like the Albatross must spatter along the surface before it can 
take off. Once in the air, its flight seems effortless. 
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were also many Pigeon Guillemots 
and California Murres, and a score or 
more of Black Brant. Brandt's and 
Baird’s Cormorants went by in two's 
and three’s, and we counted several 
hundred Pacific Loons. 

Suddenly we realized that we had 
been so interested in these birds that we 
had forgotten our Gulls and the suet! 
So we circled back and threw out food. 
But the Gulls ate in the most super- 
cilious fashion, and wholly refused to 
follow us more than a half mile out to 
sea. We felt we must have Gulls or 
else our plan would fail. So we turned 
south along the coast to Carmel and 
went in toward Point Lobos. Again 
the Gulls showed only a passive in- 
terest in our suet. My heart sank. 
Here was Peter Stackpole who had come 
all the way from Los Angeles with his 
three cameras. He hadn't known an 
Albatross from a Robin until we gave 
him a series of natural-history lessons 
as we sailed along. I was just beginning 
to detect a real glimmer of interest on 
his part when I began to fear that all 
our effort was to be in vain. 

But there was nothing for it but to 
try. So I told the captain to head for 
the open sea, Gulls or no Gulls. Out 
we went, due west, and over as calm 
water as our Captain had ever seen on 
the restless Pacific. “‘Really true to its 
name for once,’’ someone remarked. 
Mile after mile we puttered along. 
Black Petrel and Ashy Petrel passed us, 
fine little fliers too, in their small way. 
And a half-hour later we had a lovely 
view of a flock of twenty Sabine’s 
Gulls, one of the rarest and loveliest 
of all our Gulls. 

We were about reconciled to our fate, 
and determined to make the most of 
what we had seen, when suddenly off 
the port bow I spotted an Albatross, 
flying toward us much as our first bird 
had done on the previous trip. And 
just as had happened before, a second 


one appeared as if by magic, and a 
third and a fourth. We stopped the 
boat. The Albatrosses settled on the 
water astern of us, gobbling up the suet. 
We cut the squid in pieces about two 
inches long and threw them to the 
birds. They seemed to like them, but 
apparently they could see them only 
on the surface. As soon as they sank 
below, the birds could not see the fish, 
or at least would make no effort to get 
them. But of the suet, “‘the food it 
ne’er had eat,’’ they never seemed to 
get enough. 

Probably more nearly perfect con- 
ditions for photography have never 
existed. A calm sea, perfect light, 
fifteen birds on the water around us at 
one time. Keeping the boat at lowest 
speed I could creep up gradually upon 
small groups of four or five birds, and 
Stackpole and the Petersons had a 
field day with their excellent cameras. 
When I got back to New York I called 
at the Life offices and found seventy- 
five or more remarkable pictures of the 
trip. Peter Stackpole, with no previous 
experience at this kind of work, had 
taken some outstanding flight photo- 
graphs of birds, which is one of the 
hardest jobs in the field of photography. 
And Life was in possession of a ‘beat’ 
in having the first fine pictures of Alba- 
trosses ever taken within sight of the 
coast of the United States. I am grate- 
ful to the editors of that magazine for 
their generous permission to use a 
few of these photographs in connection 
with this article. 

It was great fun, and I cordially 
recommend an Albatross hunt to all 
lovers of the sea and sea birds. In this 
era of war and revolution, nature is 
still around us as in the ancient days, 
beckoning to adventures that are deeply 
satisfying. She is always near, inviting 
us to the solace and renewal that 
abides eternally in her strength and 
beauty and infinite variety. 
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DON'T know, and don’t quite care 

to think, what you may be reading in 
the news when these words reach you, 
but as I write them the fate of France 
seems sealed, and that of England is in 
the balance. And the isolation of 
America is something we remember 
with a wry smile. 

There is satisfaction in the thought 
that America is speedily entrenching in 
a new security. It will mean sacrifice 
on the part of all to accomplish it— 
sacrifices of money, of time, of thought. 
Already, every one of us has given many 
hours of thought to the war and to the 
defense of our democracy. This is a 
small fraction of what will be imposed 
upon us; all observers say that if Ger- 
many and Italy win, there will be no 
easy peace for America in our times. 
Every man jack of us, and women too, 
will be called upon to carry material 
and spiritual bricks to the new walls, 
each after his fashion and according to 
his abilities. The defense of western 
democratic civilization will be chal- 
lenged. We shall have to meet that 
challenge. 

And in this program, where does the 
naturalist come in, and what use is 
there for what he knows and does? Or 
had he best be beating his typewriter 
into a sword, and scanning the skies for 
parachutists, with his 8X binoculars? 

It seems to me that the naturalist is 
one guardian and creator of a phase of 
civilization that we simply must not 
abandon. We must not, in preparing 
military defenses, militarize the heart 
and the thought of the country. If we 
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do that, is not the invasion of the 
militaristic enemies all but complete? 
If even naturalists go goosestepping, 
what will be the difference between 
this country and the totalitarian states? 
I cannot remember a darker moment of 
discouragement than when, a year 
ago, I read Henry Williamson's latest 
book, and discovered that the finest 
nature writer in England today was an 
admirer of Hitler and the paces through 
which he was putting German youth. 

The purity of pure science, the non- 
profit-taking disinterestedness of ap- 
plied science, as they exist in the ethics 
and minds of scientists, are as precious 
as the manuscript of the Constitution, 
and more so. 

I would add to this, without any 
blushes or wincings, that the love of 
beauty, seldom alluded to by the 
naturalist, seldom absent from his 
thoughts, is as precious as anything in 
the rights of man. It is the worship of 
ugliness and the love of hate that have 
brought the world to its present pass. 
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We hope, we believe, that America 
has wakened in time, though this is no 
great comfort for one’s feelings about 
European civilization. The under- 
standing of nature as we understand it 
today, the sense of identity between 
man and nature, the science of its 
investigation, always seem to me pe- 
culiarly English. Darwin investigating 
primroses and rural orchids, Gilbert 
White studying bird migration and 
earthworms and Swallows, share honors 


with Grey of Fallodon and Richard 
Jefferies for a love of nature for its own 
sake, seen neither as the raw materials 
of the test tube, nor the witness for 
dogma, but as the great reality of 
which man is a child. And no one per- 
son in England, I believe, ever did 
quite so much for bird protection as 
W.H. Hudson. By becoming a cult he 
constituted in himself a whole or- 
ganization. It is a pleasure to remem- 
ber that both his parents were American. 

And France? Well, there, I feel a 
particular poignancy. I lived six years 
in France, three of them in Menton, a 
town at this moment evacuated be- 
cause it lies on the Italian frontier, 
a town that may have been surrendered 
to the Fascists when you read these 
words. It was a fascinating place for a 
naturalist, for there the spurs of the 
Maritime Alps plump down into the 
Mediterranean, and you could ascend 
from a Mediterranean flora to a Swiss 
one in two hours. There were ob- 
stacles, though, against botanizing, 
which surprised an American. All the 
peaks, where the English botanists of 
the peaceful Victorian times had taken 
so many alpine species, were crowned 
with forts, both on the French and 
Italian sides. At the Col di Tenda, 
where I had hoped to see alpine mead- 
ows, I was confined by the regulations 
to the valleys in the chestnut zone. 
Even so it was good to hear the 
Blackbird singing, something like 
our Thrushes, in shady places, sending 
out slow liquid ripples of sound. And 
to gather foxglove and canterbury bell, 
growing wild. 

Down in the garden of my one-time 
seaside house, the Nightingales are 
still singing to the deserted town, as it 
sleeps the sleep of the anesthetized. 
[It is too hot for them to sing by day, 
now, but every time the train went by in 
the night, they would wake a little and 
lift that incomparable voice, rich and 
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passionate. But I am forgetting—the 
trains won't be puffing over to Venti- 
miglia any more. The Chaffinches are 
silent at this season, and the Cuckoos 
too. But not the Robin, I think; he is 
probably the best-loved bird in the 
European avifauna, for his protracted 
song season, his friendly ways. And 
the Swifts will still bank and dive 
around the old town, coiled on its 
rock beside the sea. 

Does it bode worse for the birds if 
they sing to Italian ears? I don’t know; 
Hudson considered the Italians a ‘‘bird- 
hating race."" The bird sanctuary, 
attributed to Mussolini, was established 
long before his day, by ornithologists; 
Il Duce got the credit—or took it. 
I can’t say that I think any Mediter- 
ranean people are as a whole bird 
protectionists. At least I know that I 
never saw a more distressing sight than 
the Titmouse on a limed twig in a 
peasant’s yard, caught and glued there 
to draw other birds by their sympathy 
with his cries of distress. After all, 
argued the peasant, God made little 
birds for men to eat. Still, can we talk? 
How about shooting over live decoys? 


if ¥ 7 


All I know, as Will Rogers used to 
say, is what I read in the papers; but 
according to the public print, a new 
species of Warbler has been discovered 
in West Virginia, by Karl W. Haller, 
of Wheeling. 

The new bird is said to resemble both 
the beautiful Parula and Yellow- 
throated Warblers, and discussion 
among professional ornithologists has 
it that it may yet turn out to be a 
hybrid form. The song, like the 
Parula’s, is ‘‘a rapid buzzing trill, 
ascending the scale and dropping off at 
the end, but given twice in rapid suc- 
cession, without a break.’’ Mr. Haller, 
I understand, has so far found only two 
specimens, a male and a female. The 
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nest and nesting site are still unknown, 
we presume. For a name the bird will 
bear the title of ‘Sutton’s Warbler’ or 
Dendroica potomac. 

Does this finally close the list of bird 
species new to science in the eastern 
states? Plotting the rate of publication 
of new species as a curve, I find that it 
rises as a rapid parabola in Linnaean 
times and reaches a peak in the days of 
Alexander Wilson. But even in Audu- 
bon's time the sport of species making 
in the eastern United States was falling 
off; with only one new species in forty 
years the curve has flattened so low 
that, projecting it as an imaginary line, 
it would soon sink to zero. Only by 
elevating subspecies to the higher rank 
could you create a new bull market in 
species in the East, and the gains would 
only be paper gains. 

To some temperaments this finality 
seems to rob ornithology of zest, and I 
am often asked by the unornithological 
whether ‘‘all the birds haven't been 
discovered?"’ Even when they are, all 
over the world, the individual ornithol- 
ogist has no reason to take up table 
tennis instead of his chosen science. A 
bird that is new to me is just as new as 
if no one had ever seen it before. Some 
of the most exciting moments of my 
life have been spent in the delight of 
following a bird through briar, through 
mire, peering with my glasses, trying 
to memorize its call notes or song as I 
went, tingling upon the verge of great 
ornithological discovery—of a bird 
described by Linnaeus almost two hun- 
dred years ago. Long after you and I 
are gone, boys with bird glasses will be 
discovering Prothonotary Warblers and 
Marbled Godwits and Wandering Tat- 
tlers and Avocets. It’s a cheering 
thought, isn't it, in these times? 
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In the March-April number of Birp- 
Lore, our President expressed the hope 
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that the word ‘sportsman’ will come 
presently to “replace the term ‘nature 
lover.’ I don’t care much for the 
sentimental aura around the phrase 
‘nature lover,’ and I see the advantages 
of the suggestion. But, just personally, 
I care less for the whang of the bullet 
that rings, and will long continue to 
ring, in the word ‘sportsman.’ It’s all 
right for my friends, Bob—I mean, 
Mr. President—and I’m not saying a 
word against legal hunting. But for me, 
and I think for a few other Audubon- 
ians, the word ‘sportsman,’ as now 
understood, would not fit. I have 
killed some animals in my life, for one 
reason or another; but I never took the 
life away from any creature for sport; 
I wouldn't kill a rattlesnake, much less 
a Mallard, for the fun of it. Until the 
word ‘sportsman’ definitely ceases to 
mean a gunner, I don’t (speaking out of 
my prejudice) care to be known as one. 

I have my own suggestion to offer in 
place of ‘nature lover.’ What's the 
matter with ‘naturalist’? There's noth- 
ing sissy about that, and no suggestion 
of shooting over live decoys, either. 
The professional naturalists have no 
lien on the title. Amateur naturalists 
are ‘naturalists’ in just as good stand- 
ing; I might add that Darwin, Fabre, 
Gilbert White, and Alexander Wilson 
(to mention a motley assortment, some 
rich, some poor) all had amateur rating. 
That is, they did not earn their livings 
as naturalists. Our President is a 
professional naturalist, our Treasurer 
an amateur naturalist; the readers of 
Birp-Lore are similarly divided. But 
one and all, they are naturalists, de- 
voting varying degrees of time to 
natural history, yet thinking and feeling 
alike about a common, important idea. 

If anyone cares to venture a hope 
that all sportsmen will one day become 
naturalists—as John James Audubon 
himself did—I would say, Amen, Lord. 
Let it come to pass. 


Southern California Sanctuaries 


A Product of Cooperative Effort* 


HE combined efforts of the Na- 

tional Association of Audubon 
Societies, the California, Los Angeles 
and Pasadena Audubon Societies and 
the Southwest Bird Study Club have 
recently made possible the securing 
and posting of various bird sanctuaries. 
A definite step has been taken toward 
a permanent plan for conservation of 
southern California bird life. 

Wildlife protection in southern Cali- 
fornia has been lamentably disregarded. 
Rivers have been straightened, graded 
and concreted for flood control, with 
very little consideration given to re- 
storing vegetation to their banks or 
preserving any wildlife. This section 
of the state is rapidly becoming a 
network of concrete waterways and 
highways through fields and orange 
groves, the latter sprayed and fumigated 
until nearly all animal life has been 
driven out. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that a 
few of the remaining areas—from the 
mountains to the sea and east across 
the desert—that retain any semblance 
of primeval environment have been set 
aside as wildlife sanctuaries. 


Temescal Canyon Bird Sanctuary 


In the city of Los Angeles, vacant 
ground today is a settled community 
tomorrow. Birds must adapt them- 
selves accordingly. In the Pacific 
Palisades, near the ocean, Louis Evans 
has authorized us to establish the 
Temescal Canyon Bird Sanctuary. Here, 


just outside an auditorium filled with 
people, a Canyon Wren skips down the 
scale with his beautiful song; a Lazuli 
Bunting sings as we pass; Anna’s and 
Costa’s Hummingbirds sip from the 
red trumpet-flowers; and a _ Black- 
chinned Hummingbird sits on her tiny 
nest over the trail that winds among 
the sycamores, live oaks and California 
holly. Suddenly, we are thrilled as a 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk sails 
low overhead. 

Dusky Warblers from Catalina Island 
select this canyon for their winter 
home. There are Fox Sparrows 
from Alaska, Black-throated Gray 
and Townsend's Warblers from the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, all living 
as close neighbors to the city folks, 
just off Sunset Boulevard. 


Tule Bird Sanctuary 


With great enthusiasm, the Sanc- 
tuary Committee put up Audubon 
signs. John and Elmer Kulsar, of 
Puente, saw one. At once, their ranch 
and the one adjoining were posted and 
named the “Tule Bird Sanctuary,’ to 
the joy of Tule Wrens and Red-wings. 
Thus we see the fruits of our efforts 
developing. 


Plummer Park Bird Sanctuary 


Located in the heart of Hollywood 
is the remnant of a large Spanish 
Rancho, whose buildings are just as 
they were seventy years ago. The old 
family home now houses the head- 


*Eprror’s Note. This story will be a source of encouragement and inspiration to affiliated 
groups anxious to promote local conservation projects. The joint authors are Mrs. O. M. Stultz, 
Chairman, Sanctuary Committee, Mrs. Mary Barnes Salmon, Mrs. Erna Comby, and W. A. Kent. 
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quarters, library and museum of the 
Los Angeles Audubon Society. Here, 
the Society conducts botany and bird- 
study classes. Among the majestic 
trees, Scout, Campfire and school groups 
gather to learn of the wonders of this 
peaceful spot, the Plummer Park Bird 
Sanctuary. 

With the arrival of spring their 
attention is directed to a pair of Ari- 
zona Hooded Orioles weaving their 
nest on the under side of a Washington 
palm leaf, a San Diego Wren carrying 
nesting material to a gourd in a loquat 
tree, and to an Anna’s Hummingbird 
feeding her young in a pepper tree. 
From a tall eucalyptus a Flicker calls 
and a Mockingbird sings brilliantly 
near his new nest in a Monterey cypress. 
The bougainvillea vine over the old 
windmill keeps the California Towhee’s 
nest well hidden. By then, Gambel’s 
Sparrow and the Alaska Hermit Thrush, 


so frequently seen in winter at the 
feeding trays and fountain, have slipped 
away to nest in the Far North. 


Dorothy May Tucker Memorial Bird Sanc- 


tuary 


‘Oakwood,’ the home of Mr. B. F. 
Tucker in Modjeska Canyon, is widely 
known as a sanctuary where hundreds 
of Hummingbirds are attracted to 
the automatic syrup feeders that have 
been provided for them. It was de- 
scribed in Birp-Lore for July-August, 
1936. Upon the death of Mrs. Tucker, 
in the fall of 1939, this unique sanctuary 
where Hummingbirds can be seen 
feeding during every daylight minute, 
and Quail, Towhees, Black-headed Gros- 
beaks and many others are fed the year 
around, became the Dorothy May 
Tucker Memorial Bird Sanctuary. 

Bird lovers were stunned this July 
as tragedy struck this sanctuary and it 


SAN GABRIEL RIVER BIRD SANCTUARY. Visitors like to pause on the wooden bridge 
over this stream that flows through the sanctuary grounds. 
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Photo by Mary V. and A. W. Hood 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SANCTUARIES 


Photo by Mary V. and A. W. Hood 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE LOS ANGELES AUDUBON SOCIETY are located here at 
this peaceful spot in the Plummer Park Bird Sanctuary. 


was largely destroyed overnight by 
raging fire. As the blaze roared through 
the mountain home, hundreds of Hum- 
mingbirds dashed into the flames. 
Mr. Tucker, with rare fortitude, has 
announced that he will rebuild the 
home and replace destroyed feeding 
facilities for his charges 


San Gabriel River Bird Sanctuary 

About 12 miles east of Los Angeles, 
along the river from which it derives 
its name, is the leased San Gabriel 
River Bird Sanctuary. Of its total 
acreage, 26 belong to the Cate Ditch 
Company and 300 are the property of 
F. F. Pellissier and Sons, Inc. Its 
variety of habitat offers breeding 
grounds for such birds as the Valley 
Quail, Anna’s Hummingbird, Pallid 
Wren-Tit, Western House and San 
Diego Wrens, California Thrasher, Tule 
Yellow-throat, Long-tailed Chat, Black- 


headed Grosbeak, Willow Goldfinch, 
and San Diego and California Towhees. 
The flow of water through the wide, 
sandy river bed, regulated by dams in 
the high mountains above, is con- 


tinual throughout the year. Water 
stored in the sands is redistributed 
in small streams fed by springs. 


Most of the area is covered with a 
profusion of plant life. Alders, poplars, 
willows of several species, baccharis, 
and sycamores that have become en- 
tangled by fallen tree trunks, dominate 
the landscape. Impenetrable thickets 
of wild grape vines, blackberries and 
currant bushes make up the dense 
shrubbery. From such places come the 
tuneful songs of Vireos and Song 
Sparrows. 

A walk along a path skirting a 
thicket leads to the side of a quiet pool 
where the sun casts flickering shadows 
and small fish dart about. Farther 
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Photo by Lewis Wayne Walker 


COST A’S HUMMINGBIRD FINDS SANCTUARY sipping from trumpet-flowers in Temescal 
Canyon Bird Sanctuary or from syrup feeders at B. F. Tucker’s Modjeska Canyon home. 


along, creek dogwood grows in pro- 
fusion, colorful butterflies flic here and 
there, and a perfect medley of bird 
songs is to be heard on every side. A 
flash of gold and a Rufous Humming- 
bird pauses, all too briefly, on a wild 
currant bush. Busy Tree Swallows call 
attention to their nest, high in the 
trunk of an old tree. The clarion call 
of the Red-shafted Flicker rings through 
the woodland; he, too, is building a 
nest in a tall tree trunk. Sanctuary 
visitors like to pause briefly on a small 
wooden bridge over a stream of spark- 
ling water that flows through the 
woodland; there a blaze of spring 
sunshine brings out the color of the 
sand in the shallow stream bed. 

A pair of Cardinals released in this 
woodland have adapted themselves 
well and multiplied; they are much 
admired. 

A flock of Red-wings have ‘rented’ 
a marshy area where tules, sedges and 
water lilies grow in profusion. At our 
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approach a shy Anthony's Green Heron 
takes wing, while overhead a Black- 
crowned Night Heron perches on a 
limb, looking thoughtfully into the 
water below. As he turns his head, his 
delicate nuptial plumes are faintly 
stirred by the breeze. Across the river 
bed, among the lush water-cress and 
the golden blossoms of mimulus, an 
American Egret is silhouetted against 
the gathering dusk. 

Though this sanctuary is still in its 
infancy, many hopes are entertained 
that it may play an important part in 
the education of the public as to nature 
values. A trailside museum, nature- 
study trails, directed groups for nature 
study—these are but a few of our 
ambitions. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that 
some day waders and shore birds will 
come up the river from the sloughs 
twenty miles away, or that the beauti- 
ful Egrets will accept a cordial invita- 
tion to nest and remain the year around. 
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What Audubon Knew 


Introduction to ‘Audubon’s America’* 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


HOW us gold plate of the sea kings 

of Crete, Ashoka’s throne or the 
mace of Charlemagne, and some awe 
may mingle with our far-off curiosity. 
Such splendor, we think, and so long 
ago! That is history in its heraldic 
and colorful pageantry, dramatized by 
majestic personalities, star-crossed with 
tragic destinies whose tragedy we can- 
not really feel. 

But to an American a faded flag from 
Saratoga is not just a relic of history, 
and neither is a wagon wheel from the 
Oregon Trail, nor an old fowling piece 
carried over the Wilderness Road, where 
Lucy Hanks carried her baby. When 
you say to an American, Appomattox 
or Yorktown, Fredericksburg or Mare 
blehead, Fallen Timbers, Mountain 
Meadows, New Salem—more than pride 
wells up in him. Something within 
him hurts, as only the adventure of 
living can. For he does not call these 
thoughts and deeds history. He says, 
‘We lived this.’ 

Not ‘they lived that,’ but we lived 
it, and ‘we’ means many people, not 
necessarily ancestral to the speaker. 
We may mean more than pioneer an- 
cestors of English descent. We may 
refer even to some not born American. 
Say, La Salle, De Soto, Marquette. 
They too are we because they came here 
with the American dream already in 
their hearts before ever they left their 
native countries. And they died here 
with the gleam of it still in their eyes. 
La Salle’s body was left upon the Texas 


plain, De Soto’s lowered into the Father 
of Waters, Marquette’s buried under 
the burr oaks and hickories of Illinois. 
America still holds them; their own 
lands scarcely claim them. So they 
are we. 

And we, as we stare across the 
August shimmer of the Indian corn, 
at the cool trail of the river woods, feel 
that we see it all as they did. We feel 
their old unrest; we see the great high 
hope of the October skies, and the 
baffling horizon; we are always hunt- 
ing some impossible Northwest Pas- 
sage, and what we meet, instead, is the 
‘shining mountains,’ the snowy front 
wall of Rockies lifting out of the old 
buffalo country, just as the Verenderyes, 
first of all white men, beheld them. 
And you can never hear the chuckle of 
lake waters at your paddle without 
remembering the Indians and feeling 
one with them, or the storm of the 
Crows in a wild autumn sky, or the 
clash of the corn blades. So that they, 
too, are we. 

We say we built the Union Pacific, 
when we mean that Chinese coolies 
built it, starting from Sacramento, and 
Irish paddies built it, starting from 
Omaha, till they stared at each other 
across the Golden Spike in Mormon 
country. We built the Constitution, yes 
—out of Maine pine and Georgia oak, 
and we caulked it with North Carolina 
pitch and manned it with seafaring men 
of Massachusetts. So that it is not by 
one blood or language, one culture or 


*This preview of Mr. Peattie’s forthcoming book, ‘Audubon's America,’ is printed through the 
courtesy of the author and the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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religion, that we are unified. Some- 
thing else than these has moulded us, 
in the clenching of a great palm. 

And that something is America. It 
is the air we breathe and some horizon 
we see. It is the great grass plains, and 
the long lake waters, the arc of the sky 
and the depth of the loam; it is the 
timber that made our cradles and 
musket butts; it is the flying birds, 
and the herds snuffing and stamping. 

These are America, as it was, as we 
remember it, as, in some measure, it 
still is. Who can say why our sky is 
not the same as Europe's? Why our soil 
is not like China's good earth, why are 
the prairies not the steppes? Perhaps 
we cannot answer, but we feel the 
difference in our bones. The canyons 
are carven deep in us, and the broad 
rivers run in our blood. 

Not that any one of us is by the 
smallest fraction equal to the land we 
inhabit. It is America, the continent, 
which has been decisive in the story of 
Americans. It has, violent and beau- 
tiful, spacious, and demanding, brought 
out the best and the worst in the men 
who came to it. To describe it is to 
recount our history. 

And the materials of history are, in 
the last analysis as in the first place, 
the accounts of eye-witnesses. Hearsay, 
second-hand accounts, are not evidence. 
The source of history is the narratives 
of those who lived it. Every written 
word of the settlement of Virginia, the 
exploration of the Northwest Territory, 
the saga of Texas or the Santa Fé Trail, 
is precious to us. And anyone who 
could turn up the missing journals of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition would 
have American treasure. 

Now of all those who ever lived here, 
traveled and greatly adventured, none 
could bear more fascinating testimony 
than John James Audubon. He had 
the advantage of being a foreigner (as 
Crevecoeur and Tonti and Marquette 
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and Lord Bryce were foreign commen- 
tators). So that he took nothing for 
granted, and in the perspective of a 
more mature culture, all things Ameri- 
can struck him as fresh. He had the 
further advantage that he was a genius, 
and a genius of art at that, so that to 
observe, to depict what he saw, was 
habitual and instinctive. 

But Audubon had, too, a genius for 
the art of living. He lived with zest 
for the adventure, and with personal 
ardors. He savored everything, even 
the unsavory. He saw almost every- 
thing, from 1803 to 1849, from Florida 
to Labrador, from New York City to 
Fort Union on the borders of Montana. 
He lived among Pennsylvania Quakers, 
in Kentucky among pioneers from 
Virginia, in New Orleans among 
Creoles, in Mississippi among planters, 
in North Dakota among Indians. He 
explored Maine and South Carolina, 
Texas and Florida. He knew all types; 
he was the friend of Daniel Boone and 
Daniel Webster. 

In the nearly fifty active American 
years of Audubon’s life what other in- 
dividual had such a variety of ex- 
perience? No one, certainly, who was 
at once so sensitive and so lusty. No 
one with his pen and his brush. One 
thinks of Mark Twain. But Clemens 
was a child when Audubon was old. 
Clemens went down the Mississippi in 
a gilded steamboat, as a light-hearted 
adventure. But Audubon made the 
same journey years before, in a flat- 
boat, and his life’s success seemed to 
depend on the venture. 

One thinks perhaps of Lincoln. But 
Lincoln left no personal narrative. Of 
Whitman, who certainly left plenty of 
self-exposition, but it was the work of 
an introspective, an impressionist. No 
one would dream of suggesting that 
Emerson knew his America as Audubon 
knew it, or that Thoreau did, or 
Cooper or Parkman. The only com- 
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parable character I can think of is 
André Michaux, a man whose nation- 
ality, adventures and gifts parallel 
Audubon’s. Beside Audubon, Michaux 
is a short shadow. 

Fame as an ornithologist has obscured 
Audubon’s value as a witness to our 
heroic age. His painter's art has over- 
shadowed his abilities as a writer. For 
besides being a detailed diarist and an 
inveterate correspondent, Audubon was 
a professional writer. He wrote to 
sell, and did sell. I am not saying that 
he knew how to write history like the 
learned Parkman, or style like the 
choice Thoreau, or that he thought as 
an equal with Emerson. I am asserting 
only that while Cooper went to England 
while he wrote ‘The Prairie’ (an un- 
readably dull book, to my ears), 
Audubon was on the prairies. That 
where Emerson knew his Carlyle, 
Audubon knew his Mississippi squat- 
ters, that while Thoreau was traveling 
around Concord, Audubon was travel- 
ing around North America. While 
Parkman was writing history, Audubon 
was making and witnessing it. 

And yet there has never before been 
collected into any one volume a general 
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Valley Quail, by John James Audubon. 


selection of the first-hand narratives of 
this shrewd and eager observer of all 
conditions and aspects of American 
men, manners and scenes. He is seldom 
even quoted save in evidence for the 
unbelievable numbers of the Passenger 
Pigeons, or the destruction of the 
buffalo, or on some other point in 
natural history. This is due in part to 
the fact that his writings have remained 
scattered through a wide assortment of 
volumes, many of them accessible only 
in a few great libraries. Others of 
them, notably his unaltered diaries and 
journals, have but recently been pub- 
lished, in limited and costly editions. 

This volume is intended to make up 
in some measure for neglect of Audu- 
bon’s precious testimony. As editor I 
have preferred to bring him forward 
less as the naturalist than as one who 
knew river captains and roustabouts, 
pioneers and men of letters, Indians 
and scientists. This without, of course, 
slighting his natural history writings, 
but reducing them to some reasonable 
proportion to the whole. That whole 
is the America of his day, America as 
he, and perhaps only he, knew it. 
Audubon’s America. 
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ITHIN a few weeks the Paul J. 
Rainey Wildlife Refuge on the 
coast of Louisiana will be the scene of 


new activities. Many ornithologists, 
mammalogists and botanists have 
made pilgrimages to this famous wild- 
life refuge. Now there will be new 
visitors, the geologists. 

In this vast expanse of marsh, canals 
and bayous, the geologists will conduct 
‘seismographic explorations’ — seeking 
oil. To the east and west of the Rainey, 
on the wildlife refuge that is owned 
by the State of Louisiana, and on the 
adjacent lands owned by E. A. Mc- 
Ilhenny of Avery Island, the search will 
be pursued simultaneously. It is hoped 
that within a few months the National 
Association of Audubon Societies will 
know whether oil underlies its land. 

Decision to lease the area for pur- 
poses of exploring and drilling for oil 
was reached by the directors following 
months of investigation and negotia- 
tion. Sixteen years ago, Mrs. Grace 
Rainey Rogers, wishing to honor the 
memory of her brother, turned over 
some 26,000 acres to the Association to 
be maintained in perpetuity as the Paul 
J. Rainey Wildlife Refuge. The original 
deed of gift made no direct mention of 
oil or mineral rights. 


The Long Arm of the Napoleonic Code 


O TELL in detail of all the legal 
steps taken before decision was 
made would be too extensive an ac- 
count for this record. Even the code of 
Napoleon, governing Louisiana laws 
of inheritance and real estate, exerted 
its influence in the agreement. 
The important facts of interest to 
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members of the Association may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. For legal reasons, the lease with 
The California Company, a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, has been made by Mrs. Rogers. 

2. A new and irrevocable deed of 
gift, subject only to the terms of the 
lease, has been made by Mrs. Rogers to 
the Association. All of the original 
purposes of the wildlife refuge are re- 
tained in the new agreement between 
Mrs. Rogers and the Association. The 
Association likewise retains the en- 
dowment fund of $156,786.22 which 
Mrs. Rogers provided in 1927 to main- 
tain the refuge. 

3. The Association is to receive one- 
half of all sums paid by The California 
Company as an initial payment and of 
any subsequent payments or royalties. 
The Association has agreed that, in 
keeping with the spirit of the terms of 
the 1924 act of donation, its share of 
the proceeds of the lease is to be used 
for the improvement and maintenance 
of the present Rainey Wildlife Refuge; 
however, the agreement has now been 
broadened to provide that such share 
of proceeds may also be used for the 
acquisition, improvement or mainte- 
nance of other wildlife refuges. Any 
additional properties so acquired, im- 
proved or maintained are to be desig- 
nated as ‘Paul J. Rainey Wildlife Ref- 
uges.’ The Association's share is to be 
used for wildlife refuge purposes only. 

4. The donation to the Association 
of one-half of whatever sums are re- 
ceived from the lease has been formally 
accepted by the Board of Directors. No 
reasonable estimate of the value of this 
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share of the proceeds can be made at 
this time. It may be a comparatively 
few thousands of dollars, or it may be 
a large amount. Mrs. Rogers, as the 
lessor of the property for oil and 
mineral exploration, retains the other 
half of the proceeds of the lease. 


Refuge Purposes Recognized 

‘THE California Company recognizes 

the original and continuing pur- 
poses of the Rainey Refuge. The 
Company provides adequate assurances 
that every reasonable precaution will 
be taken to carry on its activities with 
1 minimum of disturbance of wildlife. 
When operations have ceased, areas 
where work has been carried on will 
be reasonably cleaned up to remove 
physical effects of operations. 

Only part of the 26,000 acres of the 
Rainey Refuge is at present ideally 
suited to refuge purposes, especially 
the wintering of migratory waterfowl. 
[he expenditure of a moderate sum of 
money would permit such control of 
»oth water and vegetation as to con- 
vert additional thousands of acres of 


Photo by Robert P. Allen 
The wide expanse of the Paul J. Rainey Wildlife Refuge 


the tract to ideal 
character. 

Wardens of the Association, in pro- 
tecting wildlife, now patrol more than 
three and a half million acres through- 
out the United States, in addition to 
the Rainey Refuge. Additional funds, 
if available from the lease, may permit 
acquisition, lease, improvement, or 
maintenance of unique tracts of land of 
great intrinsic value in the conservation 


of wildlife. 


wildlife refuge 


Increase in Ducks Offset 


HE Fish and Wildlife Service— 

successor to the Biological Survey— 
tells us that its 1940 winter inventory 
of migratory waterfowl shows a gain 
in numbers of about 15 per cent as 
compared with that taken the year 
before. This is encouraging. It demon- 
strates that the 1939 waterfowl hunt- 
ing regulations and those of other 
recent years have worked and have 
been a major factor in the increased 
supply. 

Then we learn that, during the year 
just ended, some 1,100,000 Duck stamps 
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Photo by Olin S. Pettingill, Jr 
WOODCOCK PERISHED DURING THE SEVERE WINTER. During the unusually cold 
weather in the South last winter, large numbers of Woodcock were killed, in some places the 
breeding stock this spring being greatly reduced. The Association has recommended that there 
be a closed season on the birds this year. 
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were sold, essentially for the 1939 
hunting season. This constitutes an 
increase of over 11 per cent in such sales 
as compared with the figure for the 
previous year. 

And so the gain in the number of 
waterfowl appears to be offset, to the 
extent of at least two-thirds, by the 
increase in the number of waterfowl 
hunters. Not so good! 


Pressure for Less Restrictions 


AS USUAL, many gunners have been 

pleading for lessening of hunting 
restrictions all along the line. Some 
of the things they plead for are longer 
open season, a staggered open season 
with rest days, permission to use bait 
and live decoys, earlier and later hours 
of shooting, an open season on Wood 
Duck, abandonment of special bag 
limit of three in the aggregate of Can- 
vas-back, Redhead, Ruddy Duck and 
Buffle-head, increase of bag limits, in- 
crease in possession limit, extension of 
the post-season possession limit. 

Let us sincerely hope that, as appears 
to be the case, the bills introduced 
at this session of Congress to permit 
the use of live decoys and bait in the 
hunting of migratory waterfowl are 
dead in committee. It is pleasing to 
announce that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service made adverse reports on these 
bills when requested by the committees 
concerned to express its opinion. 

In our opinion, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, which initiates and makes recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, look upon 
their primary duty with regard to the 
waterfowl hunting regulations as being 
to protect the birds reasonably rather 
than to facilitate the killing of them. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service tells 
us that it is definitely opposed to per- 
mitting the use of live decoys or bait, 
or to any staggering of the open season, 
but we have not received from it any 
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assurances of opposition to liberaliza- 
tion of privileges on other points 
enumerated above. This is an election 
year. 


The Association’s Policy 

(>= policy, in expressing opinion 

with regard to the Federal water- 
fowl hunting regulations, recognizes 
the law of supply and demand and is 
based on the fundamental premise that 
the regulations are clearly intended to 
prevent any net depletion in the con- 
tinental supply; moreover, that until 
that continental supply is built up to 
the carrying capacity of the habitat in 
this country, Canada and Mexico, the 
regulations should permit reasonably 
rapid restoration of supply from the 
extremely low point reached some six 
years ago. 

We have, therefore, advised the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service that, in view of 
their own reports as to inventory of 
waterfowl and sale of Duck stamps, we 
do not believe the present situation 
calls for any lessening of the migratory 
waterfowl hunting restrictions that 
prevailed in the 1939 hunting season. 

A special letter on this subject was 
mailed to every member of the Associa- 
tion, asking each to express his views 
on this subject by wire or letter to Mr. 
Ickes. By the time this issue of Birp- 
Lore reaches our readers, the announce- 
ment as to the 1940 migratory water- 
fowl hunting regulations will pre- 
sumably have been issued by the 
Federal government. 


One Thousandth Camper 


wo the arrival of the third group 
of students at the Audubon Na- 
ture Camp in Maine this summer, there 
was celebrated the one thousandth 
two-week enrollment since inception 
of the camp in 1936. In all, including 
those of this third session, there have 
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been 1050 such enrollments by 912 dif- 
ferent persons from 35 states, 3 prov- 
inces of Canada and one foreign country. 
It happened that Mrs. Lawrence I. 
Grinnell, whose husband is a graduate 
student of ornithology and botany at 
Cornell University and an Audubon 
camp graduate, had the distinction of 
registering the one thousandth enroll- 
ment. 

Enrollment at the camp this summer 
will pass all previous records in volume. 
However, we can accept, first-come 
first-served, ten more persons in the 
fifth session starting August 16. A 
mile and a half of new trail to the 
end of the island has opened more op- 
portunities for exploration at the camp. 
Many birds live along it, including a 
family of Ospreys. The deer have al- 
ready adopted it, and there are little 
hoof prints everywhere, as well as 
places where the brake fern has been 
cropped close for a luncheon. 


Big Gain in Juniors 


O* FOOTING up the totals at 
the end of the school year, we 
find that 206,118 children in the United 
States and Canada became members of 
Junior Audubon Clubs during the year. 
This represents an increase of 60 per 
cent over the number of members in 
such clubs in the previous year. The 
brand-new leaflets that Roger Peterson 
has prepared for the 1940-41 school 
year are now at the printer's and will 
be available shortly. These include 
four special regional leaflets, each with 
a color plate reproduced from an 
original painting of Peterson's, and 
each dealing with upward of twenty 
varieties of birds of relatively limited 
distribution in south Florida, south 
Texas, and southern and central Califor- 
nia. 

Members of the Association can aid 
us greatly by obtaining and sending to 
us lists of teachers and other youth 
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leaders in their communities, to whom 
we may send Junior Club announce- 
ments. 


Members Show Stamina 


Wik may spread throughout the 

world and excitement prevail as 
regards armaments and preparedness, 
yet members of our Association have 
demonstrated that they recognize the 
fact that conservation of natural re- 
sources, and the promotion of public 
enjoyment of the outdoors and its 
resulting benefits, are of paramount 
importance and, indeed, that intensifi- 
cation of the educational efforts of the 
Association is vitally necessary. During 
the fiscal year just ended, receipts from 
membership dues increased 7.2 per cent 
over comparable receipts of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Of still greater significance, perhaps, 
is the news that the number of indi- 
vidual contributors to the Sanctuary 
Fund increased from 1364 to 1784. In- 
teresting, isn’t it, that the average 
contribution was less in dollars but 
that the total contributed to the 
Sanctuary Fund increased 11 per cent, 
from $11,204 to $12,432? 

Never did it seem more essential 
that our full support of the Associa- 
tion’s activities be maintained, even 
though at great sacrifice. Both our 
President, on the editorial page, and 
Donald Peattie, in his Nature of Things 
in this issue, beautifully express this 
thought. 


Proxies Coming In 


N ACCORDANCE with the view- 

points expressed at the annual meet- 
ing last fall, and in compliance with 
action taken by the Board of Directors, 
proxies were recently sent to all mem- 
bers, with a covering letter setting 
forth why the Directors feel that 
adoption of a less cumbersome name 
would be advisable. We are glad to 
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report that a great many of these 
proxies have already been returned, 
but we earnestly request that those 
members who may not already have 
done so be so kind as to send their 
proxies in now. Blank proxies will be 
forwarded cheerfully and promptly on 
request. 


Bald Eagle Bill Enacted 


‘TH American, or Bald Eagle, em- 

blem of the United States, yet the 
object of prejudice and subject of perse- 
cution in many parts of the continent, 
is now protected by Federal law. H.R. 
4832, introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Charles R. Clason, of Massa- 
chusetts, and in the Senate by Senator 
David M. Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
amended to exempt Alaska from its 
provisions, passed both houses and was 
signed by the President. It now be- 
comes the duty of the enforcement staff 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of Interior to see to it that 
the provisions of this act are complied 
with. 

While we regret exceedingly the 
exemption of Alaska, we feel that it 
would have been foolish to attempt to 
thwart the passage of the act simply 
because of that exemption. This fight, 
which has been waged these many 
years by numerous representatives of 
our and other organizations, has at 
last been won. 


Anti-Pollution Progress 


FTER much delay in the conference 

committee, the Barkley Bill, $.685, 
including the Mundt amendment, was 
referred back to the House for further 
consideration. There was great danger 
that the Mundt amendment would be 
lost. That amendment is the heart of 


the bill from our standpoint. It was, 
therefore, good news to learn that the 
House recently voted 199 to 154 to 
retain the Mundt amendment. The bill 
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now goes back to the Senate for vote. 
Great credit is due Representative Karl 
Mundt, of South Dakota, and the 
officials and members of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, for their 
efforts in behalf of this legislation. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


S CHAIRMAN of the Association's 
official Nominating Committee, 
C. Russell Mason, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
reports that he and the other two 
members, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, of 
Los Angeles, President of the California 
Audubon Society, and Jerry E. Still- 
well, of Dallas, Texas, Secretary of the 
Texas Nature Federation, have unan- 
imously nominated to serve as Di- 
rectors of the Association, for the three- 
year period ending in October 1943, 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond of New- 
burgh, N. Y., Laurence B. Fletcher of 
Cohasset, Mass., John Kieran of New 
York City, Carll Tucker of Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., and William P. Wharton of 
Groton, Mass. These gentlemen are at 
present members of the Board. 

The Committee further reports that 
it nominates as members of the Associa- 
tion’s Advisory Board all those persons 
who are at present members of that 
Board, with the exception of two in- 
cumbent members who requested to be 
relieved. In their places, the Com- 
mittee nominates Dr. Wm. E. Wrather 
of Dallas, Texas, and Walter Scott of 
Madison, Wis. 


Coming to the Annual Convention? 


T ISN’T too soon to make definite 

plans to be at the annual meeting to 
be held at Audubon House in New 
York City, October 11 to 15 inclusive. 
The Directors hope especially that the 
affiliated groups may be numerously 
represented. As in recent years, the 
convention will open with an Audubon 
Nature Camp Reunion on the evening 
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of Friday, the 11th, followed by one- 
and two-day field trips, probably to 
Montauk Point, Long Island, and to 
Cape May Point, N. J.; the annual 
meeting of members will be held on 
the morning of Tuesday, the 15th, and 
the convention climax will be the 
Annual Dinner that evening. Details 
of the program will be mailed to all 
members in September. 


Immense Florida Rookery 


Ariane and boat patrols in late 

winter and early spring disclosed 
large concentrations of White and 
Wood Ibises, Egrets and Herons near 
the headwaters of the rivers on the 
southwest Florida coast. Here was 
immediate response to an adequate 
water supply on the Glades. A year 
earlier drought and fire and a scene of 
desolation; in 1940 ample water and 
lots of birds. In May, Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., Supervisor of Southern Sanc- 
tuaries, visited an enormous rookery 
over which Warden Barnes kept con- 
stant watch. In an area estimated to 
contain not more than twelve acres, 
there appeared to be some 325,000 
roosting and nesting birds, including 
young. 

‘The main body of the rookery,”’ 
reports Mr. Sprunt, “‘occupies an is- 
land which is surrounded by a small 
winding creek. The bushes on both 
sides of the run were simply covered 
with Ibises. There was a low roar of 
sound all over the place. There are no 
words in my power to give the impres- 
sions of an observer in the midst of 
that feathered metropolis. It seemed 
as if we were intruders in a world 
which was peopled entirely by birds. 
Their swarming numbers seemed in- 
credible. The larger bushes were 
covered with great masses of them, 
jamming together on the branches, 
pushing, shoving and moving about 
in a dark, milling multitude. The place 
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resembled a huge ant heap that had 
been stirred with a giant’s stick. All 
about was a constant roar of sound, 
the beating of pinions against the 
branches and leaves, the grunting notes 
of the adults and the peeping, clicking 
utterances of the young. On all sides 
and from every direction, pervading 
the very air, was a constant under- 
current of sound, with rising and falling 
cadence, reaching an astounding cres- 
cendo, only to drop to a throbbing, 
drumming undertone.”’ 

Over 80 per cent of the birds were 
White Ibises, but there were plenty of 
American Egrets, Louisiana and Snowy 
Herons; also Black-crowned Night and 
Green Herons, Anhingas and Glossy 
Ibises. Yes, there were other important 
rookeries this year on the southwest 
Florida coast and these, too, were 
protected by the Audubon wardens. 
Primary attention was, of course, given 
to the biggest rookery. 


Blue Shanty Rookery 


Te all the Everglades to choose 
from, why do you suppose that 
a gfeat congregation of Snowy and 
Louisiana Herons, with a few Glossy 
Ibises, chose, as a nesting site this 
season, a spot right on the north bank 
of the Tamiami Trail, in full sight of 
passing motorists and immediately ad- 
jacent to an encampment of Seminole 
Indians? Warden Karcher took a tre- 
mendous interest in this ‘Blue Shanty’ 
rookery and guarded it carefully. An 
appeal to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, for aid 
in gaining full codperation of the 
Indians, met with prompt and very 
helpful response. Karcher arranged 
with the officials of bus companies that 
the drivers cease blowing horns as they 
passed the rookery. This they had 
started doing, in order to stir up the 
birds to show them off to those on the 
busses. 
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PIED-BILLED GREBE. Fourth prize in the Second Audubon Wildlife Photography Contest 


was awarded Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., for this photograph taken with a graflex camera, 1/110 atf/8. 


Pigeons under Observation 


@ yee in the keys of Florida Bay 
does one find on this continent 
nesting White-crowned Pigeons, and 
Warden Moore, based at Tavernier on 
Key Large, has kept an eye out this 
season especially for these Pigeons, 
attempting to inventory them in the 
upper bay and record their flight lines. 
Bottlepoint Key, under our manage- 
ment as a sanctuary, turns out to be the 
preferred nesting location. 


Protection at Okeechobee 


"THE big Glossy Ibis rookery at 
Okeechobee had a most successful 
season, there being some thousand 
nests. The birds were very tame and 
rose in a body if any noise was made, 
circled about, and came down again 
almost within arm’s reach. At times 
the sky was literally filled with them, 
wheeling on set wings and dropping 
back into the thick growth. Warden 


Chandler attempted this year a com- 
plete inventory of nests of certain 
species and reports production in his 
district of not less than 1000 young 
Limpkins, 352 young Burrowing Owls, 
295 young Audubon’s Caracaras, 156 
young Florida Cranes, 3300 young 
Glossy Ibises, 18 young Everglade 
Kites, 16 young Bald Eagles, 6000 
young Snowy Egrets and 12,000 young 
American Egrets. 


Mud-lump Pelicans 


B* FAR the largest breeding colony 
of Brown Pelicans in the United 
States has for years chosen the Pass-a- 
Loutre mud lumps at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. By boat, Warden Loga 
of Pilottown patrols this area while 
the Pelicans have eggs and young in 
the nests. Including the smaller colony 
on a lump at the mouth of Northeast 
Pass, Loga says that there were from 
5000 to 6000 adult Pelicans and that 
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BLACK TERN. Lawrence D. Hiett was awarded fifth prize in the Second Audubon Wild- 
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life Photography Contest for this photograph taken at Toledo, Ohio, using an Ica camera, 1/150 


at 


approximately 6000 young were suc- 
cessfully raised this season. 


Down Corpus Christi Way 


HAT with the number and va- 

riety of sanctuary islands just 
north and south of Corpus Christi Bay, 
in Texas, it was vital that a satisfactory 
arrangement be made for warden patrol 
this season. The upshot was that we 
supplied Warden Blanchard with a 
specially built trailer and a_ small 
power boat, and brought him up from 
Brownsville to keep watch over the 
Pelicans, Terns, Egrets, Skimmers and 
Spoonbills from Lydia Ann to South 
Bird, where, by the way, there is one 
of the few large nesting colonies in 
this country of Cabot's Tern. 


The 1940 Texas Crop 


LLEN early sent word that this year’s 
production at the Texas coast sanc- 
tuaries would not be as large as in 1939. 
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He thinks that the unusually cold 
weather last winter is a major factor 
in this result. Vast numbers of fish 
died along the entire Gulf coast. 

From Rattlesnake Point comes 
word of new nesting observations of 
Spoonbills, but first let us hear what 
Allen has to say about the environment 
in which these and other water birds 
congregate to nest in the coastal lagoon 
country of the Lone Star State. 

“I had never realized the unique 
character of the coastal bays and 
lagoons. Into these shallow bodies of 
water empty nearly all of the large 
rivers between the Sabine and Rio 
Grande—the San Jacinto into Galveston 
Bay, the Colorado into Matagorda 
Bay, the Lavaca into Lavaca Bay, the 
Guadalupe and San Antonio into San 
Antonio Bay, the Aransas into Copano 
Bay, the Nueces into Nueces Bay, and 
the Arroyo Colorado into Laguna 
Madre. In addition to carrying great 
quantities of fresh water to these bays, 


Sy MY blind yesterday,’ 


the rivers bring considerable deposits 
of silt, so that a slow process of deposi- 
tion is taking place. 

‘On the other hand, tidal passes to 
the salt waters of the open Gulf are 
relatively few, and there are sometimes 
long intervals of barrier and unbroken 
coast between these passes. Water- 
bird colonies are concentrated for the 
most part within the vicinity of these 
passes. In long stretches of inside bay 
with no adjacent tidal flow—for ex- 
ample, middle Laguna Madre and 
eastern Matagorda Bay—there are no 
bird colonies of note. Evidently the 
flow of sea water and its mixture with 
fresh water from the rivers produces a 
desirable marine habitat. However, 
it is essentially a brackish habitat, 
thereby differing markedly from Florida 
Bay, for instance. 

“Here, then, we have a condition 
that must have a direct effect not only 
on marine organisms but on bird life 
that is linked to these organisms in 
food cycles and chains. In short, cir- 
cumstances beyond our control may 
reduce the water-bird population or 
cause drastic population shifts.”’ 


Customs of the ‘Pinks’ 


writes 

Allen, “‘it reached 107° F. at 1 p.m. 
[ am going to write a book entitled 
‘Ninety Days in a Turkish Bath, or 
How to Reduce and Study Birds at 
the Same Time.’ This morning at 5.30 
it was 75° F. 

‘The sunrise dispersed the mirage as 
| was pulling my skiff across the coffee- 
colored bay toward my blind. There 
{ found the Spoonbills as sunshine- 
hungry as I was. They did little all 
lay but soak it up—hour after hour. 
No feeding. No up-flights. Dreamy 
contemplation was the impression those 
inert flocks gave me, though, of course, 
the bird mind is not supposed to be 
capable of reflection. 
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“It really is distinctly pleasing to 
Spoonbill e/ padre to have the lady stay 
close to the nest. I have seen few birds 
show such concern, such distress, as 
the male Spoonbill when the female 
stirs too much about the edge of their 
nesting territory, or when strange 
birds invade the proximity of that 
sacred area. His protection of her is a 
constant worry to him—unless she 
leaves the territory altogether. Out- 
side the precincts of the nest, he seems 
quite unconcerned about her welfare. 

“It is also interesting to see the very 
evident recognition of any lady Spoon- 
bill, assuch,by strange gentlemen Spoon- 
bills who may be wandering about 
without home ties. But remove her 
from the nest site, where she shakes 
twigs with such appealing domestic 
ability, and she becomes just another 
member of the flock—or so it appears. 

‘I am impressed so far by the busi- 
nesslike way more successful species 
have gone about pairing, nest-building, 
egg-laying, etc. Ward's Herons on the 
same areas will have husky young in 
ten days or so. Snowy Egrets, Reddish 
Egrets will follow soon after. But the 
poor Pinks dally! No eggs even yet! 
No young before the first week of June! 

‘The nest of the Spoonbill—or more 
properly, the site of this nest—is an 
ever-growing bond between the pair. 
Their devotion to this small area and 
to each other increases as the days go 
by. After pairing, it seems usual for 
the female to stay on or close to the 
nest, while the male wanders about, 
gathering nest material and occasion- 
ally fighting sham battles with other 
males. Frequently he must rush back 
‘home’ from these wanderings to defend 
it against a whole crowd of unpaired 
gentlemen.”’ 

After spending several months study- 
ing the Texas Spoonbills, Mr. Allen, 
together with family and trailer, is 
now heading back to Audubon House. 
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WEeEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA. By 


Birps OF j 
W. E. Crype Topp. With 23 pages in 
color showing 118 species, maps and 
line drawings. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1940. 710 pp. $5.00. 


The reviewer, in his provincial youth, 
lived less than ten miles from west- 
ern Pennsylvania in extreme western 
New York State. He was careful to 
stay within the borders of his coun- 
ty, but worked clear to the very 
edges to take advantage of ecological 
conditions not common to the rest of 
the county. A bird a half mile over the 
line did not interest him nearly so much 
as one within the limits; in fact, his 
first Night Heron for the region flew 
with a startled squawk across the 
county line and did not come back. 
There will be bird students in western 
New York and eastern Ohio who will 
not get ‘Birds of Western Pennsyl- 
vania’ because they still foster this 
immature attitude, not realizing that 
ecological boundaries are much more 
important than political ones. The 
‘Birds of Western Pennsylvania’ will, 
of course, be of greatest interest to 
those who live in the area covered in 
its pages, but students in the ad- 
joining states should find it no less 
valuable. 

There are not many birds treated in 
this volume that are not covered in 
either ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ or 
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‘Birds of Minnesota,’ but ornithologi- 
cally, western Pennsylvania is a critical 
hybrid zone between the two, with a 
dash of the South thrown in. More- 
over, it marks a major division be- 
tween the Carolinian, Alleghenian and 
Canadian faunal areas. It is here that 
the book makes its greatest contribu- 
tion, an addition to our ever-growing 
knowledge of the exact distribution of 
North American birds. Besides the 
brief descriptions and the more ex- 
tended sections on range and migration, 
there is a section devoted to habits, 
which is very informative and worth 
reading. It is not a rehash of material 
to be found in other state books but 
deals mostly with observations that 
have been made in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The author, Mr. Todd, has had 
over fifty years’ experience with the 
birds of western Pennsylvania, and we 
salute him for the successful comple- 
tion of his life work. 

Special mention must be made of 
the twenty-three pages in color by Dr. 
George Miksch Sutton, which are 
probably the finest things he has yet 
done, and should boost his stock to a 
new high. Besides catching the subtle 
individuality of the bird in nearly every 
case, the design is simple and effective; 
and the reproductions, done in aqua- 
tint, are as fine as could be wished for. 
Sutton has successfully rebelled against 


that stumbling block of all bird artists 

-diverse species assembled by ne- 
cessity on the same plate—birds that 
might range in size from a Raven to a 
Wood Pewee, or birds that live in 
hopelessly irreconcilable habitats. In 
cases where several birds had to be 
included on one page, the plate is 
separated into halves, quarters or 
ninths. This results in smaller in- 
dividual drawings but gives a far more 
pleasing effect than the usual composite 
bird portrait. The treatment of vege- 
tation in these drawings is especially 
fine, for Sutton has actually worked 
from real leaves and branches and not 
improvised. Among the series are 
some of the best bird portraits the 
reviewer has seen. His _ particular 
favorites are the Bonaparte’s Gull, the 
Barn Owl, the Acadian Flycatcher, the 
Vireos, Bewick’s Wren, and the Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, but there are any 
number of others that he would be 
tempted to steal for his study wall if 
he had the chance. 


Birps oF OreGcon. By Ira N. GasriELson 
and Sranuey G. Jewett. With 97 pages 
of photographs; one color plate; one 
life-zone map in color; 20 distributional 
maps. Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore., 1940. 650 pp. $5.00, 

It is an occasion when a new state 
bird book makes its debut. When two 
appear it is a rare coincidence. Like 
‘Birds of Western Pennsylvania,’ ‘Birds 
of Oregon’ is chiefly a distributional 
study. It is the first comprehensive 
book on the birds of Oregon. The re- 
viewer is especially grateful for the 
publication of this volume at this 
time, because he was just closing the 
text of his ‘Western Field Guide,’ and 
was puzzling over the exact distribu- 
tion of some of the birds in that state. 
With the addition of this work to the 
list of state publications, the Pacific 
States are now taken care of, as well as 
Nevada, Arizona, and the Rockies from 
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Montana to New Mexico. We are now 
looking forward with eager anticipa- 
tion to Oberholser’s forthcoming ‘Birds 
of Texas.’ That will leave two im- 
portant gaps to be filled in the West— 
Utah and Idaho. Even the A. O. U. 
Check-List gives us no clear picture 
of what happens in these two states. 

The authors of ‘Birds of Oregon,’ 
Gabrielson and Jewett, are a team that 
is hard to equal. Their data are not 
culled principally from the notes of 
others, but are in large part the result 
of their own observations over a period 
of years. In fact, some species owe 
their places on the state list to the 
indefatigable field work of these two 
men alone such birds as the 
New Zealand Shearwater, for example, 
which probably occurs off the coast of 
Oregon every year, but which no one 
else has taken the trouble to look for 
offshore. The little distributional maps 
are a great help, especially when two or 
three races of the same species occur 
within the limits of the state. There 
are many fine photographs by Finley, 
Bohlman, Walker, the authors, and 
others. The attractive frontispiece of 
the Northern Spotted Owl is from a 
painting by Olaus J. Murie. 


Tue Birps or Buckeye Lake, Onto. By 
Mitton B. Trautman. Museum of 
Zodlogy, University of Michigan, Misc. 
Pub. No. 44. 15 plates, and a frontispiece; 
2 maps. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. 466 pp. $2,50. 
This thick paper-covered volume 

should be read by everyone in the 

Northeast interested in bird populations 

and conservation. In fact, there is no 

reason why its readers should be con- 
fined to the Northeast. This fine piece 
of work is not just a local list, listing 
in detail the records of occurrence of 
various species in a small area. It is 
essentially a thoughtful ecological 
study. 

Buckeye Lake is a sprawling body of 
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water several miles long in the east- 
central part of Ohio not far from 
Columbus. The 45-square-mile area the 
book covers has suffered many changes 
in its bird life within historic times. 
The market hunters eliminated or 
changed the status of many of the 
water birds, while marsh drainage, 
cutting of the wood lots, and the 
building of numerous summer cottages 
changed the original habitats in a 
marked way. Some birds adapted 
themselves or increased; others de- 
clined greatly in numbers. The histori- 
cal review is followed by the main 
body of the book, which is an analysis 
of twelve years of observation, chiefly 
by Dr. Trautman, from 1922 to 1934. 
Careful detail is given as regards habi- 
tats as they existed during this twelve- 
year period. As the author hopes, it 
would be very worth-while and illum- 
inating if, in future years, a similar 
twelve-year comparison were made, 
especially if the environment has under- 
gone further changes. To quote the 
author, “‘It is only when the basic 
facts concerning a bird and its relations 
to other animals and to its environ- 
ment in general are known that it is 
possible to assist the species or for man 
to utilize the bird to his advantage. 
These intensive studies point out rea- 
sons why certain species of birds have 
greatly increased in number during 
certain periods within a Certain area; 
why other birds have maintained their 
numbers, sometimes despite seemingly 
adverse conditions; and why still others 
have been unable to maintain their 
numbers, or have become extirpated 
from a given area. These studies like- 
wise indicate which species are in 
danger of decrease in numbers, in 
many instances give a practical method 
for the prevention of such a decrease, 
and make it possible to establish 
future policies which will result in the 
greatest and most lasting benefits to 
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both the bird species and to man.’ 
We wholeheartedly recommend this 
book to conservationists and students of 
bird populations, or to anyone with a 
philosophic interest in ornithology. 


Tue Stratus AND DistrisuTion oF WILD 
GEESE AND Witp Duck IN ScoTLanp. By 
Joun Berry. International Wildfowl 
Inquiry: Volume II. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1939. Illustrated. 190 pp. 
$3.25. 


In the past century there has been a 
great change in conditions affecting 
wildfowl throughout the world. De- 
struction and disturbance of habitat 
and the invention of modern firearms 
have reduced their numbers to the 
point where, in some sections, it is 
feared there will eventually be no 
wildfow] left. To get some idea of the 
actual stock of wildfowl in existence, 
the National Committee for Bird Pro- 
tection has inaugurated an extensive 
inquiry by means of questionnaires and 
recourse to records and the literature. 
This volume is an attempt to put on 
record an estimate of the wildfow] of an 
entire country, so that steps can be 
taken to contro] the rapid decline. In 
this report, Scotland is broken up into 
twelve ecological regions, each of 
which is discussed separately with a 
summary of the status of the twenty- 
nine common Ducks and Geese found 
in the British Isles. 


INTIMATE SKETCHES FROM Birp Lire. By 
Eric J. Hosxinc and Cyrir W. New- 
BERRY. Introduction by Jutian S. Hux- 
LEY. 50 pages of photographs, including 
colored frontispiece. Country Life, Ltd., 
London, 1940. 104 pp. 5/9—net. 


There has always been a market in 
England for bird books of this type 
which describe in detail the home life 
of typical British birds. These studies 
show what the amateur can do by 
consistent and careful observation from 
a blind. One need not have the analyt- 
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ical faculties of a Mrs. Nice or a 
Tinbergen to get satisfaction and worth- 
while results from such efforts, for 
there is a great deal we do not know 
about the actions and habits of even 
some of our commonest birds. The 
abundant and beautifully taken photo- 
graphs in this book show how suc- 
cessfully the camera can be used as an 
accessory in field observation. A series 
of photographs showing in detail the 
various steps and incidents in the 
nesting cycle of a pair of birds is often 
far more lucid than many pages of 
description. The species treated are the 
English Partridge, Wood Pigeon, Stone 
Curlew, Little Owl, Gray Wagtail, 
Pied Flycatcher, Woodcock, Snipe and 
Buzzard. These accounts are sup- 
plemented by sections on bird photog- 
raphy and field work. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE British TRUST FOR 
Ornituotocy. Vol. I, 1935-39. Edw. 
Gray Institute of Field Ornithology, 
39 Museum Road, Oxford, 1940. 6/o. 


A remarkable development in bird 
study abroad has been the creation, a 
few years ago, of the British Trust for 
Ornithology. This privately owned 
organization helps bird watchers with 
subsidies for special projects, conducts 
co6perative censuses, handles the na- 
tional banding scheme, and acts as a 
repository for field notes, photographs 
and bird books which should be pre- 
served. From time to time interesting 
papers have come from this institution 
and reprints of these for the years 
1935-39 have been bound into a single 
olume which serious bird students 
here in the Americas can consult with 
profit. 


BILL AND THE Birp Banper. By Epna H. 
Evans. John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1940. Illustrated. 220 pp. $1.50. 


The story of the boy, Bill Elliot, and 
his experiences with birds are based on 
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the author’s personal observations 
covering fifteen years’ residence in 
Florida. Pelicans, Eagles, Gulls, Skim- 
mers, shore birds and others move in 
rapid sequence through the impression- 
able eyes of young Bill. It makes good 
reading and is convincing enough to 
transport any youngster right to the 
beaches and swamps. The very at- 
tractive photographs with which the 
book is embellished, were made by 
the author’s husband, who is an 
excellent nature photographer. 


Great WINGs AND SMALL. Bird Stories of 
Our Day, compiled by Frances E. Crarke. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 332 pp. 
$2.50. 


This anthology of bird stories will 
hardly measure up to the recent anthol- 
ogy of Peattie’s ‘A Gathering of Birds’ 
for, although a wide range of authors 
and naturalists are represented, all the 
way from Thomas Bailey Aldrich to 
Mark Twain, the selection does not 
seem like one that would have been 
made by an ornithologist. Some chap- 
ters are well chosen, but other stories 
are ‘yarns’ more than anything else. 
Others are distressingly anthropomor- 
phic, but all make good reading to a 
non-critical layman. Teachers will 
find some of it good class reading when 
they wish to inject a little dramatic 
relief into their nature-study classes. 


ANIMALS AS FRIENDS AND How To KezEeEp 
Tuem. By MarGaret SHaw and James 
Fisner. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New 
York, 1940. Illustrated. 271 pp. $2.50. 


Until recently, it was difficult to 
find a good popular volume describing 
the care of pets. This is the third or 
fourth comprehensive volume along 
these lines to appear in the last two 
years. Even though the book was 
published in New York, the informa- 
tion is based primarily on British 
animals, except in the case of those 
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that are common zoo pets universally. 
For example, in discussing mice, the 
British mice are treated, rather than 
American white-footed mice, etc. But 
as many animals are much the same the 
world over, the book should give many 
ideas to anyone interested in the care 
of pets. We cannot help wondering 
about the list of songbirds given in the 
chapters on cage species, for in this 
list we find the Slate-colored Junco, 
White-crowned Sparrow, White- 
throated Sparrow, Song Sparrow, In- 
digo Bunting, Cardinal and other 
purely American species. That they 
should be available in Europe as cage 
birds is surprising. We learn from the 
text that the cost of Indigo Buntings 
is about one pound each. These could 
come from the Tropics, but others, like 
the Junco and White-throat, would have 
to come from either the United States 
or Canada, most likely Quebec, for the 
laws of that province do not include 
the Finches and Sparrows in the list of 
birds protected. 


THe Tate or THE Wuite-rooTeD Mouse. 
By Henry B. Kane. 23 photographs, and 
many line decorations. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1940. 21 pp. $1.25. 

Readers of Natural History Magazine 
are familiar with the technically su- 
perb nature photographs of Henry B. 
Kane. This thin little volume is a 
collection of some of his finest work 
and portrays the life of a white-footed 
mouse. The brief story and clever line 
decorations make it a delightful gift 
for either young or old. 


Down To Eartu. A Naturalist Looks About. 
By Atan Devoe. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York, 1940. 228 pp. $2.50. 

This is a collection of essays written 
by an outdoor philosopher about the 
simple miracles of his dooryard, among 
the insects, birds, mammals, and plants. 


Recent Publications 
Edited by T. S. PETTIT 


Bencutey, Bette. My Life in a Man-Made Jungle. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Biotocicat Survey, Bureau or. Sullys Hill 
Nationa! Game Preserve, North Dakota. Wild- 
life Leaflet BS-157. Washington, D. C.: Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Free. 

Comstock, J. H. Introduction to Entomology. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Co. $5.00. 

Comstock, J. H. The Spider Book. Revised and 
edited by W. J. Gertsch. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $6.00. 

Corram, Ciarence, Arnotp L. Netson, and 
Lawrence Saytor. The Chukar and Hungarian 
Partridges in America. Wildlife Leaflet BS—159. 
Wa ashington, D. C.: Bureau of Biological Survey. 
i ‘ree. 

Dous.epay, Russett. Tree Neighbors. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.75. 

Feperat Writers’ Project. Florida. 
Guide Series. New York: Oxford Press. 

FraenKEL, G. S. Orientation of Animals. New York: 
Oxford Press. $6.00. 

Hatpane, J. B. S. Adventures of a Biologist. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 

Herms, W. B. Mosquito Control. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund. $3.50. 

Horcukiss, Neit. Flora of the Patuxent Research 
Refuge, Maryland. Wildlife Leaflet BS-154. 
aaa D. C.: Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Free. 

Katz, Myer. Ornamental Woody Plants Attractive 
to Birds. Wildlife Leaflet BS—156. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of Biological Survey. Free. 

May, Frankuin H. Raising Mealworms. Wildlife 
Leaflet BS-155. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Free. 

McArteeg, W. L. 
Leaflet BS-160. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Free. 

McAtee, W. Wildlife Technology. Wildlife 
Leaflet BS-161. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Free. 

McCianauan, Rospert C. Original and Present 
Breeding Ranges of Certain Game Birds in the 
United States. Wildlife Leaflet BS-158. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of Biological Survey. Free. 

Micuican, University or. Territorial Behavior 
and Populations of Small Mammals in Southern 
Michigan. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan. 

NestLer, Ratpxw B. Common Salt as a Curative for 
Cannibalism among Game Birds in Captivity. 
Wildlife Leaflet BS-163. Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of 1 Survey. Free. - 

Renner, G. T., W. H. Hartrey. Conservation 
and Citizenship. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.60. 

Tuorsternson, E. D. Amphipods from North 
Pacific Ocean. Seattle: University of Washington. 

Van ve Water, F. F. The Circling Year. New York: 
John Day Co., Inc. $2.00. 


American 


Juvenile 


Burcess, THornton W. Bedtime Nature Library. 
8 vols. New York: Platt & Munk Co. 60 cts. 
Burcess, THornton W. In the Fields. New York: 

Platt & Munk Co. 35 cts. 
Burcess, THornton W. In the Woods. New York, 
Platt & Munk Co. 35 cts. 
Curtis, Mary Isapet. From Robin to Junco. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 96 cts. 


For the convenience of our readers, all of the books listed above, with the exception of State and 
Federal publications, may be purchased from the Service Department of the AuDUBON AssOcIATION. 
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T HAS proved really surprising how 

the climatic features of the last 
two periods have been continued into 
the present one. 

Beginning with the Pacific coast, 
Puget Sound reports one of the warmest 
springs ever known. Birds were from 
several days to two weeks early, but 
the continued favorable weather caused 
most migrants to appear relatively 
scarce in numbers. This was most 
marked with the shore birds and 
Warblers. There was a very good 
nesting season. California reports a 
relatively cool spring with several 
rains. As a result, hillsides and 
meadows remained green longer than 
usual, with the grass growing higher. 
Some birds, however, have not yet 
entirely recovered from the prolonged 
drought of the past year. Eastern 
observers note with pleasure an oc- 
casional Sooty Shearwater in late May 
off the north Atlantic coast; they will 
read with hopeless envy of 20,000 off 
Monterey on May 23. 

Similarly, in North Dakota, Mr. 
Henry writes of ‘ideal’ weather con- 
litions. The adult population of Ducks 
eems slightly below 1939. He reports 
2 nesting pairs of Canada Geese, for- 
merly abundant as a breeder, the 
restoration of which is one of the 
zreat hopes of the local refuge program. 
[here was an exceptional flight of 


‘The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in thé sup- 
plement to this issue of Birp-Lore. 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


Warblers; it appears to be a Dickcissel 
year; and there has been a phenomenal 
incursion of Lark Buntings. Among 
the shore birds, there was 1 Hudsonian 
Godwit and a flock of 20 Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers. 

It is in the eastern half of the con- 
tinent that the most interesting gen- 
eralizations are possible. From Florida 
to Texas, north to Minnesota and New 
England, all reports describe the season 
as cold, backward, with frost re- 
markably late, and periods of cold 
rains. These conditions increased in 
severity northeastward, so that Mas- 
sachusetts never had a warm spell or a 
single wave of migrants the entire 
month of May! The Pensacola (Flor- 
ida) region alone benefited by these 
conditions. Here, the migrants com- 
ing in from the sea pass over the 
coastal strip with good weather, but 
this spring they were halted by chilly 
northerly winds, resulting in a great 
wave on April 19-21. 

While the arrival of many species 
was belated, all season editors com- 
ment on the astounding dates to which 
still more species lingered. Outstanding 
examples: a drake Harlequin Duck off 
Monomoy, Mass., May 30 (latest 
record for state by two months), is 
probably capped by another in Dela- 
ware from March 31 to May 5; note 
several immature Black-backed Gulls 
on the Carolina coast to May 26, 
colliding with such other birds as 
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Ibises, Stilts and Painted Buntings! 

Perhaps an even more unusual phe- 
nomenon was the straggling and ab- 
normal migration of many species, 
suggesting that certain individuals, 
weakened by the severe winter, did 
not develop until much later than 
more favored individuals of the same 
species. Thus, the breeding Phoebes 
near Boston ordinarily arrive from 
March 23 to April 10. The fact that 
none arrived until the first days of 
April this year is of little significance. 
But nearly one-third of the total 
population came in on April 30, and 
certain pairs did not arrive until May 
31! The same general factors un- 
doubtedly explain similar observations 
on the backward breeding season. 

In the northeastern states we now 
have final evidence on winter mor- 
tality in the South. Killdeer and 
Phoebes are markedly but only slightly 
reduced. More serious cases are (1) 
Woodcock, 50 to 60 per cent reduced; 
(2-4) Winter Wren, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Brown Creeper, no appreciable 
migration from New Jersey northward, 
scarce or wanting on well-known breed- 
ing grounds in northern New England; 
(5) Tree Swallow, breeding population 
50 to 75 per cent duwn in eastern 
Massachusetts, only 10 to 20 per cent of 
normal transient swarms; (6) Hermit 
Thrush, breeding population in eastern 
Massachusetts down 75 per cent; very 
few transients New Jersey to Mas- 
sachusetts; in northern New England, 
population zero in many places where 
abundant last year, reported as still 
common in two localities only; (7) 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, last year a 
locally common summer resident in 
eastern Massachusetts, at least 100 pairs; 
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this year I have heard of less than 
20 individuals in the whole of New 
England! 

A most surprising number of the 
reports comment on the unusual num- 
ber of rare ‘southern’ species. Thus, 
spring records for the southern Herons 
are steadily increasing northward (Ohio, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts). Long 
Island reports breeding Seaside Spar- 
rows farther east than usual, and there 
is a record from Monomoy, Mass. 
I was certainly astonished to find a 
Kentucky Warbler at Nahant, Mass., 
so note with interest the same species 
in New York and Ohio. Similarly, 
the Swallow-tailed Kite, reported for 
the first time in spring in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, is to a certain 
extent endorsed by another record 
from New Jersey. 

The shore-bird migration was good 
throughout, with an increasing number 
of records of ‘western’ species from the 
north Atlantic seaboard. Minnesota 
reports several flocks of Golden Plover, 
while Ohio had an astonishing flight, 
a maximum of 6000 birds near Bowling 
Green on May 10. Twenty years ago 
it was feared that this bird was on 
the road to extinction. A total of 19 
Hudsonian Godwits were noted in 
Missouri. 

Other noteworthy records are: 10 
Mississippi Kites in a flock near 
Pensacola; Glossy Ibis near Southport, 
N. C.; Black-necked Stilts scattered 
throughout the coastal region of the 
Carolinas; Gadwall and Blue-winged 
Teal nesting on Pea Island, N. C.; 
many Swans in Minnesota—all pleasing 
notes on rare birds coming back, or 
notable range extensions.—Cambridge, 
Mass., July 18, 1940. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


T. Gilbert Pearson (p. 315) needs no intro- 
duction as one of this country’s pioneer champions 
of bird preservation, and his well-known efforts 
in this field are fascinatingly described in his 
latest book, ‘Adventures in Bird Protection.’ 
Since 1935 when Dr. Pearson became President- 
Emeritus of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies (having been one of its officers since 1910), 
he has devoted his energies to the International 
| Committee for Bird Preservation, of which he was 
the founder in 1922 and is now president. 


Guy Emerson (p. 339) pursues his hobby of 
conservation and ornithology in more or less re- 
mote and. picturesque sections throughout the 
United States. Indicative of 
the close affiliation that 
exists between his profes- 
sion and avocation, banker 
Emerson has, since 1937, 
been Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Au- 
dubon Societies. Upon grad- 
uating from Harvard and the 
Harvard Law School, he 
spent four years in the Treas- 
ury Department in Wash- 
ington, and was later in 
business in Texas. Since 
} 1916 he has been active in 
the banking business, for six years a Vice-President 
tof the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
and since that time as Vice-President of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. As described in his 
article, Mr. Emerson is shown here tossing suet 
to attract Albatrosses off the coast of California, 
the photograph taken by Peter Stackpole and 
reproduced through the coutesry of Life. 


Samuel A, Grimes (facing p. 315) has been 
photographing birds since he laid hands on his 
first Brownie camera at the age of fourteen, some 
twenty 
years ago. 
With head- 
quarters at 
jJackson- 
ville, Fla., 
where he is 
on the staff 
of the Jack- 
sonville 


£. (me a, | =i 


n Times- 
Union, Mr. Grimes spends every spring and sum- 
mer taking still and motion pictures of birds (even 
to t1e point of taking this photograph of him- 
self ind a Gnatcatcher feeding its young on his 
har There is still one more of his superb color 
pho: .graphs—the Florida Jay—to be published in 
Birn-Lore this year, and he has just returned 
trot. a trip afield in Texas, armed with striking 


ols photographs and motion pictures—among 
her the Sennett’s and Bullock's Orioles, Vermil- 
Hon «nd Scissor-tailed Flycatchers, and Verdin. 


BINOCULARS 


NEW AND USED 
Unconditionally Guaranteed! 
USED (New Condition) ist 


Li Sale 
Zeiss 8x40 Centralfocus $140.00 $85.00 
Zeiss 6x30 Central focus 72.00 50.00 
Zeiss 8x30* Central focus 99.00 70.00 
Zeiss 8x24* Turita 119.00 60.00 
Zeiss 8x40 = Individual focus 140.00 80.00 
Zeiss 6x18* Telita 103.00 60.00 
Zeiss 4x20* Central focus 85.00 55.00 
Busch 6x30* Central focus 90.00 60.00 
Busch 10x45 Central focus 120.00 65.00 
LeMaire 8x30 Central focus 65.00 45.00 
*light weight 
NEW 

Colmont 8x30 light weight $39.50 
Colmont 8x40 light weight 67.50 
Marel 8x25 slight weight 27.50 
Marel 8x30 light - weight 32.50 
Marel 10x35 light weight 42.50 
Atco 8x26 standard weight 23.50 
Atco 8x30 ~—s standard weight 27.50 
Cases and straps included in above sale prices. 


Glasses sent on approval to responsible persons 


Complete stock of Zeiss and Hensoldt Binoculars 


SCHOENIC & CO., Inc. 


Binoculars for discriminating 
bird students 


8 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Murray Hill 2-6336 


DUCK 
PAPERWEIGHTS 


Four for $1.25 
(West of Miss. lic extra) 

Just the thing for the bird hobbyist, nature 
lover or sportsman. True-to-life replicas of 
four species of American waterfowl. Scaup 
(pictured here), Mallard, Canvas-back and 
Redhead. 31% inches long and 11% inches 
high. Heavy enough for paperweights and 
attractive enough for odd nick-nack decora- 
tion. Only $1.25 per set of four (15c extra 
west of Mississippi). 


Service Department 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| When writing advertisers mention Bird-Lore 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
| T on 0s a S bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE, used cameras, 
binoculars, and other equipment, BIRD-LORE will 
_ accept classified advertising from reputable individuals 
Everyone has seen the Audubon and business houses. Insertion will be made under the 
es po oe . 2 8 proper heading at the rate of 6 cts. per word per inser- 
Bird P Ca rds, made from original tion, cash with order. Minimum insertion $2.00. Name 
paintings by M ajor Allan Brooks. and address must be given as no insertion will be made 
| ? “¢ a oe eae with a box ber. The publishers reserve the right 
NOW, ten of these cards have been to reject any advertisement. Address all orders to 
made up in post-card style, with space Advertising Department, BIRD-LORE, 1006 Fifth 
9 7 F Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
on back for message and address. 


What better card could be found BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES, cleaned ar 
for sending Summer Greetings? sees | Lae ‘an Been Noten he a 
The cards come in sets of 10 with 
the following birds pictured: Mary- SUPPLIERS TO 
land Yellow-throat, Ruby-throated AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 
Hummingbird, Indigo Bunting, 
Wood Thrush, Baltimore Oriole, 
Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Kingbird, Catbird and Red- 
start. 


20c per set of 10 cards 2 6 SF and, 


Postage, 3c extra per set. Sets cannot be broken. 


Batchelder & Snyder Company, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Producers and Distributors of Fine Foods 


. 4 a of all makes, sizes and weights to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF : fit all pocketbooks. Sent on ap- 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES proval on receipt of beak veler- 
. ence. Microscopes and _tele- 
1006 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. SD sauscnzioms scopes; catalogue on request. 
Address Box A 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,W.Y. 


The Hawks | 
of North America | | RECORD BOOKS 
i eh tein @. teat ..-for Daily Field Trips 
To facilitate the keeping of field 


For the first time in any book every i motes, the Association provides a 
species of Hawk, Eagle, Kite and record book for the systematic tabu- 
Vulture occurring in North America, lation of observations. At a glance, 
is fully described in simple language you have before you a summary of 
without the technical treatment so records over a period of months or 
bewildering to most laymen. 37 Cee yao. 
color plates, by Major Allan Brooks, Nine master sheets give names of all 

. % iin : a species regularly found in northeastern 
show the general characteristics of apy sy Byte 
each bird. Flight patterns in black for numbers and other keyed notes. One 
and white by Roger Tory Peterson set good for 88 trips. All sheets will fit 

} é , > a standard ring binder 6% x g inches. 
assist the reader in field identifica- 


tion. This book has been widely | ONE FULL SET, 50c; with binder, $1.00 
acclaimed by scientist, sportsman 

1 birdclove, as Speer Also Daily Field Cards Available for 
and pird-lover. Eastern, Middle, and Pacific States 


Cloth bound, 172 pages at 25 SO Sas Caney Se eae ae 
and bibliography . Service Department 


Service Department | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES | 1006 FifthAvenue New York, N. Y. 
1006 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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BINOCULARS 


Get added pleasure from your summer travels, by taking along a 
fine binocular. The binoculars listed below have been tested and ap- 
»roved by bird experts as the best in their respective price ranges. 
Bausch & Lomb. 7x35. A really fine ‘All American’ glass. Central focusing. Light 

transmitting power, 25. Field of view, 127 yards at 1000. Weight, 26 ozs. The high 

degree of light transmission gives brilliantly defined images, and is helpful when light 
is poor. A life-time investment, that pays dividends in larger bird lists. $86.00. 

Send for circular of other Bausch & Lomb glasses. 

Hyphos. 8x26. A good quality glass of substantial construction. Field of view, 110 yards 
at 1000. Weight, 18 ozs. Universal focus. $22.75. 

Mirakel. 8x24. A fine quality binocular for the price, with a wide field of view of 135 yards 
at 1000. Weight, 19 ozs. $25.00. 


BOOKS 


You can ride your hobby wherever you go this summer, if you take 
along a well-chosen book. The books listed here are especially recom- 
mended by the Audubon Association for your summer reading. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS by Roger Tory Peterson 


As essential as your binoculars, is this revised edition of the standard bird field guide- 
Covers all species east of the Rockies. Revisions include song, range, and new il- 
lustrations. $2.75. 


THE MIGRATION OF AMERICAN BIRDS by Frederick C. Lincoln 


A popularly written and fascinating account, covering the periods of migration, dis- 
tances spanned, evolution of migration routes, four great flyways, and results of 
banding experiments. With 22 maps, and 12 full-color paintings. $4.00. 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN by Margaret McKenny 


An invaluable, much-needed volume on how to attract birds to the garden, whether 
it be large or small. Contains a description of plants to provide food and shelter for 
birds in all sections of the country. Profusely illustrated with drawings, and photo- 
graphs and 16 color plates by Walter A. Weber. $5.00. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
NORTH AMERICA by Edward H. Forbush and John B. May 


A one-volume revised and abridged edition by Dr. John B. May, of the bird student’s 
bible, Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts.’ Illustrated with color plates by Louis A. 
Fuertes, Allan Brooks, and Roger T. Peterson. $4.95, 
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Ruffed Grouse 


$1.00 each, or 4 for $3.00 


Snowy Heron 


FOUR AUDUBON PRINTS --$3.00 


These beautiful reproductions of Audubon Elephant Folio 
prints now sell for only $1.00 each, or all four for $3.00, 
WHILE THEY LAST. The supply is limited. Order now. 


Snowy Heron and Wild Turkey are 19 x 24 inches upright. 
Ruffed Grouse and Mallard Duck are 19 x 24 inches hori- 
zontal. All prints are on beveled paper, no mat needed for 
framing. Postage prepaid. 


Photo and Film Department 
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